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How Brigadier Gerard Lost His Ear. 


By A. Conan DOYLE. 


MJT was the old Brigadier who 
was talking in the café. 


y I have seen a great many 

cities, my friends. I would 

2 not dare to tell you how many 

I have entered as a conqueror with eight 
hundred of my little fighting devils clank- 
ing and jingling behind me. The cavalry 


were in front of the Grande Armée, and 
the Hussars of Conflans were in front of 
the cavalry, and I was in front of the Hussars. 


But of all the cities which we visited Venice 
is the most ill-built and ridiculous. I cannot 
imagine how the people who laid it out 
thought that the cavalry could manceuvre. 
It would puzzle Murat or Lassalle to bring a 
squadron into that square of theirs. For this 
reason we left Kellermann’s heavy brigade 
and also my own Hussars at Padua on the 
mainland. But Suchet with the infantry held 
the town, and he had chosen me as his aide- 
de-camp for that winter, because he was 
pleased about the affair of the Italian fencing- 
master at Milan. The fellow was a good 
swordsman, and it was fortunate for the 
credit of French arms that it was I who was 
opposed to him. Besides, he deserved a 
lesson, for if one does not like a prima donna’s 
singing one can always be silent, but it is 
intolerable that a public affront should be put 
upon a pretty woman. So the sympathy was 
all with me, and after the affair had blown 
over and the man’s widow had been pen- 
sioned Suchet chose me as his own galloper, 
and I followed him to Venice, where I had 
the strange adventure which I am about to 
tell you. 

You have not been to Venice? No, for 

is seldom that the French travel. We 


vere great travellers in those days. From 
Vol. xxiv.—6. 


Moscow to Cairo we had travelled every- 
where, but we went in larger parties than 
were convenient to those whom we visited, 
and we carried our passports in our limbers. 
It will be a bad day for Europe when the 
French start travelling again, for they are 
slow to leave their homes, but when they 
have done so no one can say how far they 
will go if they have a guide like our little 
man to point out the way. But the great 
days are gone and the great men are dead, 
and here am I, the last of them, drinking 
wine of Suresnes and telling old tales in a 
café. 

But it is of Venice that I would speak. 
The folk there live like water-rats upon a 
mud-bank, but the houses are very fine, 
and the churches, especially that of St. 
Mark, are as great as any I have seen. 
But above all they are proud of their 
statues and their pictures, which are the 
most famous in Europe. There are many 
soldiers who think that because one’s 
trade is to make war one should never have 
a thought above fighting and plunder. There 
was old Bouvet, for example—the one who 
was killed by the Prussians on the day that I 
won the Emperor’s medal ; if you took him 
away from the camp and the canteen, and 
spoke to him of books or of art, he would 
sit and stare at you. But the highest soldier 
is a man like myself who can understand the 
things of the mind and the soul. It is true 
that I was very young when I joined the 
army, and that the quarter-master was my 
only teacher, but if you go about the world 
with your eyes open you cannot help learn- 
ing a great deal. 

Thus I was able to admire the pictures 
in Venice, and to know the names of the 
great men, Michael Titiens, and Angelus, 
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and the others, who had painted them. No 
one can say that Napoleon did not admire 
them also, for the very first thing which he 
did when he captured the town was to send 


the best of them to Paris. We all took what 
we could get, and I had two pictures for my 
share. One of them, called “ Nymphs 
Surprised,” I kept for myself, and the other, 
“Saint Barbara,” I sent as a present for my 
mother. 

It must be confessed, however, that some 
of our men behaved very badly in this matter 
of the statues and the pictures. The people 
at Venice were very much attached to them, 
and as to the four bronze horses which stood 
over the gate of their great church, they 
loved them as dearly as if they had been 
their children. I have always been a judge 
of a horse, and I had a good look at these 
ones, but I could not see that there was 
much to be said for them. They were too 
coarse-limbed for light cavalry chargers and 
they had not the weight for the gun-teams. 
However, they were the only four horses, 
alive or dead, in the whole town, so it was 


not to be expected that 
the people would know 
any better. They wept 
bitterly when they were 
sent away, and ten 
French soldiers were 
found floating in the 
canals that night. As 
a punishment for these 
murders a great many 
more of their pictures 
were sent away, and 
the soldiers took to 
breaking the statues 
and firing their muskets 
at the stained-glass 
windows. This made 
the people furious, and 
there was very bad 
feeling in the town. 
Many officers and 
men disappeared 
during that winter, 
and even their 
bodies were never 
found. 

For myself I 
had plenty to do, 
and I never found 
the time heavy on 
my hands. In 
every country it 
has been my 
custom to try to 

learn the language. For this reason I 
always look round for some lady who will be 
kind enough to teach it to me, and then we 
practise it together. This is the most 
interesting way of picking it up, and before 
I was thirty I could speak nearly every 
tongue in Europe ; but it must be confessed 
that what you learn is not of much use for 
the ordinary purposes of life. My business, 
for example, has usually been with soldiers 
and peasants, and what advantage is it to be 
able to say to them that I love only them, 
and that I will come back when the wars are 
over ? 

Never have I had so sweet a teacher as in 
Venice. Lucia was her first name, and her 
second—-but a gentleman forgets second 
names. I can say this with all discretion, 
that she was of one of the senatorial families 
of Venice and that her grandfather had been 
Doge of the town. She was of an exquisite 
beauty—and when I, Etienne Gerard, use 
such a word as “exquisite,” my friends, it 
has a meaning. I have judgment, I have 
memories, I have the means of comparison. 
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Of all the women who have loved me there 
are not twenty to whom I could apply such a 
term as that. But I say again that Lucia 
was exquisite. Of the dark type I do not 
recall her equal unless it were Dolores of 
Toledo. There was a little brunette whom 
I loved at Santarem when I was soldiering 
under Massena in Portugal—her name has 
escaped me. She was of a perfect beauty, 
but she had not the figure nor the grace of 
Lucia. There was Agnes also. I could not 
put one before the other, but I do none an 
injustice when I say that Lucia was the equal 
of the best. 

It was over=this matter of pictures that I 
had first met her, for her father owned a 
palace on the farther side of the Rialto 
Bridge upon the Grand Canal, and it was 
so packed with wall-paintings that Suchet 
sent a party of sappers to cut some of them 
out and send them to Paris. I had gone 
down with them, and after I had seen 
Lucia in-tears it appeared to me that the 
plaster would crack if it were taken from the 
support of the wall. I said so, and the 
sappers were withdrawn. After that I was 
the friend of the family, and many a flask of 
Chianti have I cracked with the father and 
many a sweet lesson have I had from the 
daughter. Some of our French officers 


married in Venice that winter, and I might 
have done the same, for I loved her with all 


my heart; but Etienne Gerard has his 
sword, his horse, his regiment, his mother, 
his Emperor, and his career. A debonair 
Hussar has room in his life for love, but none 
for a wife. So I thought then, my friends, 
but I did not see the lonely days when I 
should long to clasp those vanished hands, 
and turn my head away when I saw old com- 
rades with their tall children standing round 
their chairs. This love which I had thought 
was a joke and a plaything—it is only now 
that I understand that it is the moulder of 
one’s life, the most solemn and sacred of all 
things. ... Thank you, my friend, thank 
you! It is a good wine, and a second bottle 
cannot hurt. 

And now I will tell you how my love for 
Lucia was the cause of one of the most 
terrible of all the wonderful adventures which 
have ever befallen me, and how it was that I 
came to lose the top of my right ear. You 
have often asked me why it was missing. To- 
night for the first time I will tell you. 

Suchet’s head-quarters at that time was 
the old palace of the Doge Dandolo, which 
stands on the lagoon not far from the place 
of San Marco. It was near the end of the 
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winter, and I had returned one night from 
the Theatre Goldini, when I found a note 
from Lucia and a gondola waiting. She 
prayed me to come to her at once as she was 
in trouble. Toa Frenchman and a soldier 
there was but one answer to such a note. 
In an instant I was in the boat and the 
gondolier was pushing out into the dark 
lagoon. I remember that as I took my seat 
in the boat I was struck by the man’s great 
size. He was not tall, but he was one of 
the broadest men that I have ever seen in 
my life. But the gondoliers of Venice are 
a strong breed, and powerful men are 
common enough among them. The fellow 
took his place behind me and began to row. 

A good soldier in an enemy’s country 
should everywhere and at all times be on 
the alert. It has been one of the rules of 
my life, and if I have lived to wear grey 
hairs it is because I have observed it. And 
yet upon that night I was as careless as a 
foolish young recruit who fears lest he should 
be thought to be afraid. My pistols I had 
left behind in my hurry. My sword was at 
my belt, but it is not always the most con- 
venient of weapons. I lay back in my 
seat inthe gondola, lulled by the gentle 
swish of the water and the steady creak- 
ing of the oar. Our way lay through 
a network of narrow canals with high 
houses towering on either side and a thin 
slit of star-spangled sky above us. Here 
and there, on the bridges which spanned the 
canal, there was the dim glimmer of an oil 
lamp, and sometimes there came a gleam 
from some niche where a candle burned 
before the image of a saint. But save for 
this it was all black, and one could only see 
the water by the white fringe which curled 
round the long black nose of our boat. It 
was a place and a time for dreaming. I 
thought of my own past life, of all the great 
deeds in which I had been concerned, of the 
horses that I had handled, and of the women 
that I had loved. Then I thought also of 
my dear mother, and I fancied her joy when 
she heard the folk in the village talking about 
the fame of her son. Of the Emperor also 
I thought, and of France, the dear father- 
land, the sunny France, mother of beautiful 
daughters and of gallant sons. My heart 
glowed within me as I thought of how we 
had brought her colours so many hundred 
leagues beyond her borders. To her great- 
ness I would dedicate my life. I placed my 
hand upon my heart as I swore it, and at 
that instant the gondolier fell upon me from 
behind. 
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“IT APPEAKED TO ME THAT THE PLASTER WOULD CRACK IF IT WERE TAKEN 
. 


FROM THE SUPPORT OF THE WALL." 


When I say that he fell upon me I do not 
mean merely that he attacked me, but that 
he really did tumble upon me with all his 


weight. The fellow stands behind you and 
above you as he rows, so that you can neither 
see him nor can you in any way guard 
against such an assault. .One moment I had 
sat with my mind filled with sublime resolu- 
tions, the next I was flattened out upon the 
bottom of the boat, the breath dashed out of 
my body, and this monster pinning me down. 
I felt the fierce pants of his hot breath upon 
the back of my neck. In an instant he had 
torn away my sword, had slipped a sack over 
my head, and had tied a rope firmly round 
the outside of it. There I was at the bottom 
of the gondola as helpless as a trussed fowl. 
1 could not shout, I could not move ; I was a 


mere bundle. An in- 
stant later I heard once 
more the swishing of the 
water and the creaking 
of the oar. This fellow 
had done his work and 
had resumed his journey 
as quietly and uncon 
cernedly as if he were 
accustomed to clap a 
sack over a colonel of 
Hussars every day of 
the week. 

I cannot tell you the 
humiliation and also the 
fury which filled my 
mind as I lay there like 
a helpless sheep being 
carried to the butcher’s. 
I, Etienne Gerard, the 
champion of the six 
brigades of light cavalry 
and the first swordsman 
of the Grand Army, to 
be overpowered by a 
single unarmed man in 
such a fashion! Yet I 
lay quiet, for there is a 
time to resist and there 
is a time to save one’s 
strength. I had felt the 
fellow’s grip upon my 
arms, and I knew that 
I would be a child in 
his hands. I waited 
quietly, therefore, with a 
heart which burned with 
rage, until my oppor 
tunity should come. 

How long I lay there 
at the bottom of the 
boat I cannot tell; but it seemed to me to 
be a long time, and always there were the hiss 
of the waters and the steady creaking of the 
oar. Several times we turned corners, for I 
heard the long, sad cry which these gondo 
liers give when they wish to warn their fellows 
that they are coming. At last, after a con- 
siderable journey, I felt the side of the boat 
scrape up against a landing-place. The fellow 
knocked three times with his oar upon wood, 
and in answer to his summons I heard the 
rasping of bars and the turning of keys. A 
great door creaked back upon its hinges. 

“Have you got him?” asked a voice, in 
Italian. 

My monster gave a laugh and kicked the 
sack in which I lay. 

“ Here he is,” said he. 
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“ They are waiting.” He added something 
which I could not understand. 
“Take him, then,” said m 
raised me in his arms, ascende 


captor. He 
some steps, 


and I was thrown down upon a hard floor. 
A moment later the bars creaked and the 
I was a prisoner 


key whined once more. 
inside a house. 

From the voices and the steps there 
seemed now to be several people round me. 
I understand Italian a great deal better than 
I speak it, and I could make out very well 
what they were saying. 

“ You have not killed him, Matteo ?” 

“What matter if I have ?” 

“ My faith, you will have to answer for it 
to the tribunal.” 

“They will kill him, will they not?” 

“Yes, but it is not for you or me to take 
it out of their hands.” 

“Tut! I have not killed him. Dead men 
do not bite, and his cursed teeth met in my 
thumb as I pulled the sack over his head.” 

“ He lies very quiet.” 

“Tumble him out and you will find he is 
lively enough.” 

The cord which bound me was undone 
and the sack drawn from over my head. 
With my eyes closed I lay motionless upon 
the floor. 

“By the saints, Matteo, I tell you that 
you have broken his neck.” 

“Not I. He has only fainted. The 
better for him if he never came out of it 
again.” 

I felt-a hand within my tunic. 

“Matteo is right,” said a voice. “ His 
heart beats like a hammer. Let him lie and 
he will soon find his senses.” 

I waited for a minute or so and then I 
ventured to take a stealthy peep from between 
my lashes. At first I could see nothing, for I 
had been so long in darkness and it was but 
a dim light in which I found myself. Soon, 
however, I made out that ajhigh and vaulted 
ceiling covered with painted gods and 
goddesses was arching over my head. This 
was no mean den of cut-throats into which I 
had been carried, but it must be the hall of 
some Venetian palace. Then, without move- 
ment, very slowly and stealthily I had a peep 
at the men who surrounded me. There was 
the gondolier, a swart, hard-faced, murderous 
ruffian, and beside him were three other 
men, one of them a little, twisted fellow with 
an air of authority and several keys in his 
hand, the other two tall young servants in a 
smart livery. As I listened to their talk I 
saw that the small man was the steward of 
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the house, and that the others were under 
his orders. 

There were four of them, then, but the 
little steward might be left out of the 
reckoning. Had 1a weapon I should have 
smiled at such odds as those. But, hand 
to hand, I was no match for the one evén 
without three others to aid him, Cunning, 
then, not force, must be my aid. I wished 
to look round for some mode of escape, 
and in doing so I gave an almost imper- 
ceptible movement of my head. Slight as it 
was it did not escape my guardians. 

“Come, wake up, wake up!” cried the 
steward. 

“Get on your feet, little Frenchman,” 
growled the gondolier. “Get up, I say!” 
and for the second time he spurned me with 
his foot. 

Never in the world was a command obeyed 
so promptly as that one. In an instant I had 
bounded to my feet and rushed as hard as I 
could run to the back of the hall. They 
were after me as I have seen the English 
hounds follow a fox, but there was a long 
passage down which I tore. It turned to the 
left and again to the left, and then I found 
myself back in the hall once more. They were 
almost within touch of me and there was no 
time for thought. I turned towards the stair- 
case, but two men were coming down it. I 
dodged back and tried the door through 
which I had been brought, but it was fastened 
with great bars and I could not loosen them. 
The gondolier was on me with his knife, 
but I met him with a kick on the body which 
stretched him on his back. His dagger flew 
with a clatter across the marble floor. I had 
no time to seize it, for there were half-a-dozen 
of them now clutching at me. As I rushed 
through them the little steward thrust his leg 
before me and I fell with a crash, but I 
was up in an instant, and breaking from their 
grasp I burst through the very middle of 
them and made for a door at the other end 
of the hall. I reached it well in front of 
them, and I gave a shout of triumph as the 
handle turned freely in my hand, for I could 
see that it led to the outside and that all was 
clear for my escape. But I had forgotten 
this strange city in which I was. Every 
house is an island. As I flung open the 
door, ready to bound out into the street, the 
light of the hall shone upon the deep, still, 
black water which lay flush with the topmost 
step. I shrank back, and in an instant my 
pursuers were on me. But I am not taken 
so easily. Again I kicked and fought my 
way through them, though one of them tore 
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a handful of hair from my head in his effort 
to hold me. The little steward struck me 
with a key and I was battered and bruised, 
but once more I cleared a way in front of 
me. Up the grand staircase I rushed, burst 
open the pair of huge folding doors which 
faced me, and learned at last that my efforts 
were in vain. 

The room into which I had broken was 
brilliantly lighted. 
With its gold cor- 
nices, its massive 
pillars, and its 
painted walls and 
ceilings it was evi 
dently the grand 
hall of some famous 
Venetian palace 
There are many 
hundred such in 
this strange city, any 
one of which has 
rooms which would 
grace the Louvre or 
Versailles. In the 
centre of this great 
hall there was a 
raised dais, and 
upon it in a half 
circle there sat 
twelve men all clad 
in black gowns, like 
those of a Fran- 
ciscan monk, and 
each with a mask 
over the upper part 
of his face. A 
group of armed 
men — rough-look- 
ing rascals — were 
standing round the 
door, and amid 
them facing the dais 
was a young fellow 
in the uniform of 
the light infantry. 
As he turned his 
head I recognised 
him. It was Cap- 
tain Auret, of the 
7th, a young Basque 
with whom I had 
drunk many a glass 
during the winter. 
He was deadly white, poor wretch, but he 
held himself manfully amid the assassins who 
surrounded him. Never shall I forget the 
sudden flash of hope which shone in his dark 
eyes when he saw a comrade burst into the 
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room, or the look of despair which followed 
as he understood that I had come not to 
change his fate but to share it. 

You can think how amazed these people 
were when I hurled myself into their pre- 
sence. My pursuers had crowded in behind 
me and choked the doorway, so that all 
further flight was out of the question. It is 
at such instants that my nature asserts itself. 


“WITH DIGNITY I ADVANCED TOWARDS THE TRIBUNAL.” 


With dignity I advanced towards the tribunal. 
My jacket was torn, my hair was dishevelled, 
my head was bleeding, but there was that in 
my eyes and in my carriage which made 
them realize that no common man was before 
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them. Nota hand was raised to arrest me 
until I halted in front of a formidable old 
man whose long grey beard and masterful 
manner told me that both by years and by 
character he was the man in authority. 

“Sir,” said I, “ you will, perhaps, tell me 
why I have been forcibly arrested and 
brought to this place. I am an honourable 
soldier, as is this other gentleman here, and 
I demand that you will instantly set us both 
at liberty.” ‘ 

There was an appalling silence to my 
appeal. It is not pleasant to have twelve 
masked faces turned upon you and to see 
twelve pairs of vindictive Italian eyes fixed 
with fierce intentness upon your face. But 
I stood as a debonair soldier should, and I 
could not but reflect how much credit I was 
bringing upon the Hussars of Conflans by 
the dignity of my bearing. I do not think 
that anyone could have carried himself better 
under such difficult circumstances. I looked 
with a fearless face from one assassin to 
another, and I waited for some reply. 

It was the greybeard who at last broke the 
silence. 

“Who is this man?” he asked. 

“His name is Gerard,” said the little 
steward at the door. 

“Colonel Gerard,” said I. “I will not 
deceive you. I am Etienne Gerard, she 
Colonel Gerard, five times mentioned in 
despatches and recommended for the sword 
of honour. I am aide-de-camp to General 
Suchet, and I demand my instant release, 
together with that of my comrade in arms.” 

‘The same terrible silence fell upon the 
assembly, and the same twelve pairs of merci- 
less eyes were bent upon my face. Again it 
was the greybeard who spoke. 

“He is out of his order. There are two 
names upon our list before him.” 

“He escaped from our hands and burst 
into the room.” 

“Let him await his turn. Take him 
down to the wooden cell.” 

“Tf he resist us, your excellency ?” 

“Bury your knives in his body. The 
tribunal will uphold you. Remove him 
until we have dealt with the others.” 

They advanced upon me, and for an instant 
I thought of resistance. It would have been 
a heroic death, but who was there to see it 
or to chronicle it? I might be only post- 
poning my fate, and yet I had been in so 
many bad places and come out unhurt that 
I had learned always to hope and to trust 
my star. I allowed these rascals to seize 


me, and I was led from the room, the 
Vol. xxiv.—17, 


gondolier walking at my side with a long 
naked knife in his hand. I could see in his 
brutal eyes the satisfaction which it would 
give him if he could find some excuse for 
plunging it into my body. 

They are wonderful places, these great 
Venetian houses, palaces and fortresses and 
prisons all in one. I was led along a passage 
and down a bare stone stair until we came 
to a short corridor from which three doors 
opened. Through one of these I was thrust 
and the spring lock closed behind me. ‘The 
only light came dimly through a_ small 
grating which opened on the passage. Peer- 
ing and feeling, I carefully examined the 
chamber in which I had been placed. I 
understood from what I had heard that I 
should soon have to leave it again in order 
to appear before this tribunal, but still it is 
not my nature to throw away any possible 
chances. 

The stone floor of the cell was so damp 
and the walls for some feet high were so 
slimy and foul that it was evident they 
were beneath the level of the water. A 
single slanting hole high up near the ceiling 
was the only aperture for light or air. 
Through it I saw one bright star shining 
down upon me, and the sight filled me with 
comfort and with hope. I have never been 
a man of religion, though I have always had 
a respect for those who were, but I remem- 
ber that night that the star shining down the 
shaft seemed to be an all-seeing eye which 
was upon me, and I felt as a young and 
frightened recruit might feel in battle when 
he saw the calm gaze of his colonel turned 
upon him. 

Three of the sides of my prison were 
formed of stone, but the fourth was of wood, 
and I could see that it had only recently 
been erected. Evidently a partition had 
been thrown up to divide a single large cell 
into two smaller ones. There was no hope 
for me in the old walls, in the tiny window, 
or in the massive door. It was only in this 
one direction of the wooden screen that there 
was any possibility of exploring. My reason 
told me that if I should pierce it—which did 
not seem very difficult-—it would only be to 
find myself in another cell as strong as that 
in which I then was. Yet I had always 
rather be doing something than doing no- 
thing, so I bent all my attention and all my 
energies upon the wooden wall. Two planks 
were badly joined, and so loose that I was 
certain I could easily detach them. I 
searched about for some tool, and I found 
one in the leg of a small bed which stood in 
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the corner. I forced the end of this into 
the chink of the planks, and I was about to 
twist them outwards when the sound of rapid 
footsteps caused me to pause and to listen. 

I wish I could forget what I heard. Many 
a hundred men have I seen die in battle, and 
I have slain more myself than I care to think 
of, but all that was fair fight and the duty of 
a soldier. It wasa very different matter to 
listen to a murder in this den of assassins. 
They were pushing someone along the 
passage, someone who resisted and who 
clung to my door as he passed. They must 
have taken him into the third cell, the one 
which was farthest from me. “ Help! 
Help!” cried a voice, and then I heard a 
blow and a scream. “Help! Help!” cried 
the voice again, and then “Gerard! Colonel 
Gerard!” It was 
my poor cap- 
tain of infantry 
whom they were 
slaughtering. 
“Murderers! 
Murderers!” 
I yelled, and I 
kicked at my 
door, but again I 
heard him shout 
and then every- 
thing was silent. 
A minute later 
there was a heavy 
splash, and I 
knew that no 
human eye would 
ever see Auret 
again. He had 
gone as a hun- 
dred others had 
gone whose 
names were miss- 
ing from the roll- 
calls of their 
regiments during 
that winter in 
Venice. 

The steps re- 
turned along the 
passage, and I 
thought that they 
were coming for 
me. Instead of 
that they opened the door of the cell next 
to mine and they took someone out of it. 
I heard the steps die away up the stair. At 
once I renewed my work upon the planks, 
and within a very few minutes I had 
loosened them in such a way that I could 
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remove and replace them at pleasure. Pass- 
ing through the aperture I found myself in 
the farther cell, which, as I expected, was the 
other half of the one in which I had been 
confined. I was not any nearer to escape 
than I had been before, for there was no other 
wooden wall which I could penetrate and the 
spring lock of the door had been closed. There 
were no traces to show who was my com- 
panion in misfortune. Closing the two loose 
planks behind me [ returned to my own cell 
and waited there with all the courage which I 
could command for the summons which 
would probably be my death-knell. 

It was a long time in coming, but at last 
I heard the sound of feet once more in the 
passage, and I nerved myself to listen to 
some other odious deed and to hear the cries 
of the poor 
victim. Nothing 
of the kind 
occurred, how- 
ever, and the 
prisoner was 
placed in the cell 
without violence. 
I had no time to 
peep through my 
hole of commu- 
nication, for next 
moment my own 
door was flung 
open and my 
rascally gondo- 
lier, with the 
other assassins, 
came into the 
cell. 

“Come, French- 
man,” said he. 
He held his 
blood - stained 
knife in his great 
hairy hand, and 
I read in his 
fierce eyes that 

he only looked 
for some ex- 
cuse in order 
to plunge it 
into my heart. 
Resistance 
was useless. I 
followed without a word. I was led up 
the stone stair and back into that gorgeous 
chamber in which I had left the secret 
tribunal. I was ushered in, but to my 
surprise it was not on me that their attention 
was fixed. One of their own number, a tall, 




















dark young man, was standing before them 
and was pleading with them in low, earnest 
tones. His voice quivered with anxiety and 
his hands darted in and out or writhed to- 
gether in an agony of entreaty. “ You cannot 


do it! You cannot do it!” he cried. “I 
implore the tribunal to reconsider this 
decision.” 


“Stand aside, brother,” said the old man 
who presided. “The case is decided and 
another is up for judgment.” 

“For Heaven’s sake be merciful!” cried 
the young man. 

“We have already been merciful,” the 
other answered. “ Death would have been 
a small penalty for such an offence. Be 
silent and let judgment take its course.” 

I saw the young man throw himself in an 
agony of grief into his chair. I had no time, 
however, to speculate as to what it was 
which was troubling him, for his eleven 
colleagues had already fixed their stern eyes 
upon me. The moment of fate had arrived. 

“You are Colonel Gerard?” said the 
terrible old man. 

“T am.” 

“ Aide-de-camp to the robber who calls 
himself General Suchet, who in turn repre- 
sents that arch-robber Buonaparte ? ” 

It was on my lips to tell him that he was 
a liar, but there is a time to argue and a 
time to be silent. 

“T am an honourable soldier,” said I. “I 
have obeyed my orders and done my duty.” 

The blood flushed into the old man’s face 
and his eyes blazed through his mask. 

“You are thieves and murderers, every 
man of you,” he cried. “What are you 
doing here? You are Frenchmen. Why 
are you not in France? Did we invite you 
to Venice? By what right are you here? 
Where are our pictures? Where are the 
horses of St. Mark? Who are you that 
you should pilfer those treasures which our 
fathers through so many centuries have 
collected? We were a great city when France 
was a desert. Your drunken, brawling, 
ignorant soldiers have undone the work of 
saints and heroes. What have you to say 
to it?” 

He was, indeed, a formidable old man, for 
his white beard bristled with fury and he 
barked out the little sentences like a savage 
hound. For my part I could have told him 
that his pictures would be safe in Paris, that 
his horses were really not worth making a 
fuss about, and that he could see heroes—I 
say nothing of saints—without going back 
to his ancestors or even moving out of his 
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chair. All this I could have pointed out, 
but one might as well argue with a Mama- 
luke about religion. I shrugged my shoulders 
and said nothing. 

“The prisoner has no defence,’ 
of my masked judges. 

“Has anyone any observation to make 
before judgment is passed?” The old man 
glared round him at the others. 

“There is one matter, your excellency,” 
said another. “It can scarce be referred to 
without re-opening a brother’s wounds, but I 
would remind you that there is a very par- 
ticular reason why an exemplary punishment 
should be inflicted in the case of this officer.” 

“T had not forgotten it,” the old man 
answered. “Brother, if the tribunal has 
injured you in one direction, it will give you 
ample satisfaction in another.” 

The young man who had been pleading 
when I entered the room staggered to his 
feet. 


’ 


said one 


“T cannot endure it,” he cried. “ Your 
excellency must forgive me. The tribunal 
can act without me. I am ill. I am mad.” 


He flung his hands out with a furious gesture 
and rushed from the room. 

“Let him go! Let him go!” said the 
president. “It is, indeed, more than can be 
asked of flesh and blood that he should 
remain under this roof. But he is a true 
Venetian, and when the first agony is over 
he will understand that it could not be 
otherwise.” 

I had been forgotten during this episode, 
and though I am not a man who is accus- 
tomed to being overlooked I should have 
been all the happier had they continued to 
neglect me. But now the old president 
glared at me again like a tiger who comes 
back to his victim. 

“ You shall pay for it all, and it is but justice 
that you should,” said he. ‘“ You, an upstart 
adventurer and foreigner, have dared to raise 
your eyes in love to the grand-daughter of a 
Doge of Venice who was already betrothed 
to the heir of the Loredans. He who enjoys 
such privileges must pay a price for them.” 

“Tt cannot be higher than they are worth,” 
said I. 

“You will tell us that when you have made 
a part payment,” said he. “Perhaps your 
spirit may not be so proud by that time. 
Matteo, you will lead this prisoner to the 
wooden cell. To-night is Monday. Let 
him have no food or water, and let him be 
led before the tribunal again on Wednesday 
night. We shall then decide upon the death 


which he is to die.” 
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It was not a pleasant prospect, and yet it 
was a reprieve. One is thankful for small 
mercies when a hairy savage with a blood- 
stained knife is standing at one’s elbow. He 
dragged me from the room and I was thrust 
down the stairs and back into my cell. The 
door was locked and I was left to my 
reflections. 

My first thought was to establish connec- 
tion with my neighbour in misfortune. I 
waited until the steps had died away, and 
then I cautiously drew aside the two boards 
and peeped through. The light was very dim, 
so dim that I could only just discern a figure 
huddled in the corner, and I could hear the 
low whisper of 
a voice which 
prayed as one 
prays who is in 
deadly fear. The 
boards must have 
made a creaking. 
There was a 
sharp exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Courage, 
friend, courage!” 
I cried. “Allis 
not lost. Keep 
a stout heart, for 
Etienne Gerard 
is by your side.” 

“Etienne!” 
It was a woman’s 
voice which 
spoke —a voice 
which was always 


music to my 
ears. I sprang 


through the gap 
and I flung my 
arms round her. 
“Lucia! Lucia!’ 


I cried. 

It was “ Eti- 
enne!” and 
“TLucia!” for 


some minutes, 
for one does not 
make 
at moments like 
that. It was she 
who came to her 
senses first. 

“Oh, Etienne, 
they will kill you. 
How came you 
into their 
hands ?” 


speeches 
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“Tn answer to your letter.” 

“TI wrote no letter.” 

“ The cunning demons! But you?” 

“*T came also in answer to your letter.” 

* Lucia, I wrote no letter.” 

“They have trapped us both with the 
same bait.” 

“T care nothing about myself, Lucia. 
Besides, there is no pressing danger with 
me. They have simply returned me to my 
cell.” 

“Oh, Etienne, Etienne, they will kill you. 
Lorenzo is there.” 


“ The old greybeard ?” 


“No, no, a young dark man. He loved 
me, and I 
thought I loved 
him until... 
until I learned 
what love is, 
Etienne. He 
will never forgive 
you. He has a 


heart of stone.” 

“ Let them do 
what they like. 
They cannot rob 
me of the past, 
Lucia. But you 
—what about 
you ?” 

“Tt will be 
nothing, Eti- 
enne. Only a 
pang for an in- 
stant and then 
all over. They 
mean it as a 
badge of infamy, 
dear, but I will 
carry it like a 
crown of honour 
since it was 
through you that 
I gained it.” 

Her words 
froze my blood 
with horror. All 
my adventures 
were insignifi- 
cant compared 
to this terrible 
shadow which 
was creeping 
over my soul. 

“Lucia! 
Lucia!” I cried. 
“For pity’s sake 
tell me what 
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these butchers are about to do. Tell me, 
Lucia! Tell me!” 

“T will not tell you, Etienne, for it would 
hurt you far more than it would me. Well, 
well, I will tell you lest you should fear it 
was something worse. ‘The president has 
ordered that my ear be cut off, that I may 
be marked for ever as having loved a 
Frenchman.” 

Her ear! The dear little ear which I 
had kissed so often. I put my hand to each 
little velvet shell to make certain that this 
sacrilege had not yet been committed. Only 
over my dead body should they reach them. 
I swore it to her between my clenched teeth. 

“You must not care, Etienne. And yet I 
love that you should care all the same.” 

“They shall not hurt you—the fiends !” 

“T have hopes, Etienne. Lorenzo is 
there. He was silent while I was judged, 
but he may have pleaded for me after I was 
gone.” 

“He did. I heard him.” 

“Then he may have softened their hearts.” 

I knew that it was not so, but how could 
I bring myself to tell her? I might as well 
have done so, for with the quick instinct of 
woman my silence was speech to her. 

“They would not listen to him! 
need not fear to tell me, dear, for you will 
find that I am worthy to be loved by such a 
soldier. Where is Lorenzo now?” 

“ He left the hall.” 

“Then he may have left the house as 
well.” 

“T believe that he did.” 

“He has abandoned me to my fate. 
Etienne, Etienne, they are coming ! ” 

Afar off I heard those fateful steps and 
the jingle of distant keys. What were they 
coming for now, since there were no other 
prisoners to drag to judgment? It could only 
be to carry out the sentence upon my darling. 
I stood between her and the door, with the 
strength of a lion in my limbs. I would 
tear the house down before they should 
touch her. 

“Go back! Go back!” she cried. “They 
will murder you, Etienne. My life, at least, 


is safe. For the love you bear me, Etienne, 
go back. It is nothing. I will make no 
sound. You will not hear that it is done.” 


She wrestled with me, this delicate creature, 
and by main force she dragged me to the 
opening between the cells. But a sudden 
thought had crossed my mind. 

“We may yet be saved,” I whispered. 
“Do what I tell you at once and without 
argument. Go into my cell. Quick!” 


You - 
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I pushed her through the gap and helped 
her to replace the planks. I had retained 
her cloak in my hands, and with this wrapped 
round me I crept into the darkest corner of 
her cell. There I lay when the door was 
opened and several men came in. I had 
reckoned that they would bring no lantern, 
for they had none with them before. To 
their eyes I was only a dark blur in the 
corner. 

“ Bring a light,” said one of them. 

“No, no; curse it!” cried a rough voice, 
which I knew to be that of the ruffian 
Matteo. “It is not a job that I like, and 
the more I saw it the less I should like it. I 
am sorry, signora, but the order of the 
tribunal has to be obeyed.” 

My impulse was to spring to my feet and 
to rush through them all and out by the 
open door. But how would that help Lucia ? 
Suppose that I got clear away, she would be 
in their hands until I could come back with 
help, for single-handed I could not hope to 
clear a way for her. All this flashed through 
my mind in an instant, and I saw that the 
only course for me was to lie still, take what 
came, and wait my chance. The fellow’s 
coarse hand felt about among my curls— 
those curls in which only a woman’s fingers 
had ever wandered. The next instant he 
gripped my ear and a pain shot through me 
as if I had been touched with a hot iron. I 
bit my lip to stifle a cry, and I felt the blood 
run warm down my neck and back. 

“There, thank Heaven, that’s over,” said the 
fellow, giving me a friendly pat on the head. 
“You're a brave girl, signora, I'll say that 
for you, and I only wish you’d have better 
taste than to love a Frenchman. You can 
blame him and not me for what I have 
done.” 

What could I do save to lie still and grind 
my teeth at my own helplessness? At the 
same time my pain and my rage were always 
soothed by the reflection that I had suffered 
for the woman whom I loved. It is the 
custom of men to say to ladies that they 
would willingly endure any pain for their 
sake, but it was my privilege to show that I 
had said no more than I meant. I thought 
also how nobly I would seem to have acted 
if ever the story camé to be told, and how 
proud the regiment of Conflans might well 
be of their colonel. These thoughts helped 
me to suffer in silence while the blood still 
trickled over my neck and dripped upon 
the stone floor. It was that sound which 
nearly led to my destruction. 

“She’s bleeding fast,” said one of the 
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“THE NEXT INSTANT HE GRIPPED MY EAR.” 


valets. “You had best fetch a surgeon or 
you will find her dead in the morning.” 

“She lies very still and she has never 
opened her mouth,” said another. “ The 
shock has killed her.” 

““Nonsense; a young woman does not 
die so easily.” It was Matteo who spoke. 
“ Besides, I did but snip off enough to leave 
the tribunal’s mark upon her. Rouse up, 
signora, rouse up. 

He shook me by the shoulder, and my 
heart stood still for fear he should feel the 
epaulette under the mantle. 

“ How is it with you now?” he asked. 

I made no answer. 

“Curse it, I wish I had to do with a man 
instead of a woman, and the fairest woman 
in Venice,” said the gondolier. “ Here, 
Nicholas, lend me your handkerchief and 
bring a light.” 

It was all over. 
Nothing could save me. 


The worst had happened. 
I still crouched in 
the corner, but I was tense in every muscle, 


like a wild cat about to spring 
If I had to die I was determined 
that my end should be worthy of 
my life. 

One of them had gone for a 
lamp and Matteo was stooping 
over me with a handkerchief. In 
another instant my secret would 
be discovered. But he suddenly 
drew himself straight and stood 
motionless. At the same instant 
there came a confused murmuring 
sound through the little window 
far above my head. It was the 
rattle of oars and the buzz of 
many voices. Then there was a 
crash upon the door upstairs, and 
a terrible voice roared: “Open ! 
Open in the name of the Em- 
peror ! ” 

The Emperor! It was like 
the mention of some saint which, 
by its very sound, can frighten 
the demons. Away they ran 
with cries of terror—Matteo, the 
valets, the steward, all of the 
murderous gang. Another shout 
and then the crash of a hatchet 
and the splintering of planks. 
There were the rattle of arms 
and the cries of French soldiers 
in the hall. Next instant feet 
came flying down the stair and 
a man burst frantically into my 
cell. 

“Lucia!” he cried, “ Lucia!’ 

He stood in the dim light, panting and 
unable to find his words. Then he broke 
out again. “/Have I not shown you how I 
love you, Lucia? What more could I do to 
prove it? I have betrayed my country, | 
have broken my vow, I have ruined my 
friends, and I have given my life in order to 
save you.” 

It was young Lorenzo Loredan, the lover 
whom I had superseded. My heart was 
heavy for him at the time, but after all it is 
every man for himself in love, and if one 
fails in the game it is some consolation to 
lose to one who can be a graceful and con 
siderate winner. I was about to point this 
out to him, but at the first word I uttered he 
gave a shout of astonishment, and, rushing 
out, he seized the lamp which hung in th 
corridor and flashed it in my face. 

“Tt is you, you villain!” hecried. “ You 
French coxcomb. You shall pay me for the 
wrong which you have done me.” 

But the next instant he saw the pallor of 


’ 
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my face and the blood which was still pour- 
ing from my head. 

“What is this ?” he asked. 
you to have lost your ear?” 

I shook off my weakness, and pressing 
my handkerchief to my wound I rose from 
my couch, the debonair colonel of Hussars. 

“My injury, sir, is nothing. With your 


“ How come 


“My INJURY, SIR, IS NOTHING.” 


permission we will not allude to a matter so 
trifling and so personal.” 

But Lucia had burst through from her cell 
and was pouring out the whole story while 
she clasped Lorenzo’s arm. 

“This noble gentleman 


—he has taken 


my place, Lorenzo! He has borne it for 
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me. He has suffered that I might be 
saved.” 

I could sympathize with the struggle which 
I could see in the Italian’s face. At last he 
held out his hand to me. 

“Colonel Gerard,” he said, “you are 
worthy of a great love. I forgive you, for if 
you have wronged me you have made a noble 

atonement. But I wonder to see 
you alive. I left the tribunal 
before you were judged, but I 
understood that no mercy would 
be shown to any Frenchman since 
the destruction of the ornaments 
of Venice.” 

“ He did not destroy them,” 
cried Lucia. “He has helped to 
preserve those in our palace.” 

“One of them, at any rate,” 
said I, as I stooped and kissed 
her hand. 

This was the way, my friends, 
in which I lost my ear. Lorenzo 
was found stabbed to the heart 
in the Piazza of St. Mark within 
two days of the night of my 
adventure. Of the tribunal and 
its ruffians, Matteo and three 
others were shot, the rest banished 
from the town. Lucia, my lovely 
Lucia, retired into a convent at 
Murano after the French had left 
the city, and there she still may 
be, some gentle lady abbess who 
has perhaps long forgotten the 
days when our hearts throbbed 
together, and when the whole 
great world seemed so small a 
thing beside the love which 
burned in our veins. Or perhaps 
it may not be so. Perhaps she 
has not forgotten. There may 
still be times when the peace of 
the cloister is broken by the 

memory of the old soldier who loved her 
in those distant days. Youth is past and 
passion is gone, but the soul of the gentleman 
can never change, and still Etienne Gerard 
would bow his grey head before her and 
would very gladly lose this other ear if he 
might do her a service. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has in hand several other Adventures of the Brigadier, 
which will appear in due course.— Ep. 
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From the Paintingby; ‘“‘MuSCIPULA.” [Sir Joshua Reynolds 


not apparently lend itself to that sort of 
treatment. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s “ Muscipula” (The 
Mousetrap) was early in 1840 turned to 
political purposes by James Doyle, whose 
work was published with the signature 
“H. B.” He was inspired by an event 
which, though unknown to the ordinary 
student of history, created an _ intense 
excitement in the political world at the time. 
In his parody it is Lord John Russell 
who takes the place of the little girl, while 
the mouse in the trap is Sheriff Evans, 
one of the two Sheriffs of Middlesex, the 
hero of the event, and the cat which watches 
the proceedings is Sir Robert Peel. The 
case arose out of an action by Mr. Stockdale 
against the Sheriffs to recover £600 
damages awarded by the jury, together with 
costs, from Messrs. Hansard, whose goods 
were sold to defray the costs. On a motion 
by Loid John Russell, the, House of 
Commons voted that the levy of execution 
of £646 on the property of Messrs. Hansard 
was a breach of privilege of the House. 
When this was carried he moved further 





O the humorist 
nothing is sacred. 
Anything, every- 
thing, he turns 
from its purpose 
to make it serve 
his end—laughter. That laughter 
may, nay often does, serve a 
useful purpose, for the humorist 
is invariably a man who devotes 
his talent to 

Eye Nature’s walks, shoot folly as 

it flies, 

And catch the manners living as 

they rise. 

The parodists of the poets are 
probably more numerous than 
the poets themselves, though not 
so well known, while the picture 
parodists have probably existed 
ever since the first prehistoric 
man took to drawing animals on 
bones or the rocky walls of his 
cave. A social or political, rather 
than a personal, bent has, for the 
most part, been the use to which 
the pictorial humorist has put 
the work he has parodied, and it 
is astonishing how often the 
touch of gemus is given to mak 
ing funny a subject which would 
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Portion of the Picture) ‘‘ NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FAIR.” 


motions that the Sheriffs be ordered to refund 
the said £646 to Messrs. Hansard, and that 
they should be committed to the custody of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms. The case also came 
before the Court of Queen’s Bench, which 
ordered them to pay the money to Stockdale, 
so that the unfortunate Sheriffs were on 
the horns of a dilemma. The House of 
Commons, however, 
carried the matter 
with a high hand, and 
both Sheriffs were 
imprisoned in the 
House. After a few 
days Mr. Wheelton, 
one of them, was re- 
leased, but Mr. Evans 
remained in custody 
in spite of many 
attempts to get him 
freed. It was even 
declared that the con- 
finement was injuring 
his health, and physi- 
cians were brought to 
the Bar of the House 
to give evidence on 
the point and to be 
examined by the 
members, Mr. Glad 
stone taking a not un- 


important part in the 
Vol. xxiv.—18. 
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proceedings. Then 
the House divided, 
but the majority was 
against freeing the 
Sheriff, who held what 
were almost levées in 
his prison, and the 
Times used. to print 
nearly every day the 
names of prominent 
men who visited him. 
From early in 
January until the 
middle of Aprit he 
remained a prisoner, 
until at last the House 
of Commons passed 
a resolution that he 
should be discharged 
from custody. 
Landseer’s “ None 
But the Brave De- 
serve the Fair,” which 
was described as 
“Mr. “E, Landseer’s 
adinired picture seen 
in a new point of 
view,” represents Lord John Russell and 
Sir Robert Peel fighting over what was 
known as the “ Bedchamber Question” in 
1838, while the Queen, recognised as one of 
the does crowned, and several ladies look at 
the conflict, in which the Duke of Wellington 
is also interested. Peel noticed that the two 
ladies most closely in attendance on Her 


[by Sir BE. Landseer. 
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(Lady Butler. 


(By permission of Messrs. Hildesheimer & Co., Owne:s of the Copyright.) 


Majesty were Lady Normanby and the sister 
of Lord Morpeth. He felt that it was 
impossible for him to work the Government 
while the wife and sister of the statesmen 
whose policy he wanted to change entirely 
were the Queen’s closest companions. 
Somehow, however, he managed to convey 
to the Queen not that very reasonable point, 
but that he meant to insist on the removal of 
all her familiar attendants and household 
associates. Her Majesty told Sir Robert 


“she could not consent to a course she 
conceived to be contrary to usage and is 
repugnant to her feelings.” 

The question caused the greatest excite- 
ment throughout the country, and it was at 
this time that O’Connell referred to the Queen 
as “that young creature of only nineteen, as 
pure as she is exalted, who listened not to 
her head, but to the overflowing feelings of 
her young heart.” Her Majesty had her 
own way. 





“IRELAND FOR EVER.”"—PARODY BY TOM 





MERRY. 
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From the Painting by] 


When the St Stephen’s Review was being 
published, its cartoons, which were drawn by 
Mr. Tom Merry, attracted a great deal of 
attention, not only by reason of their merit, 
but also for the fact that, like the cartoons of 
the American periodicals and unlike those 
in our own weekly publications, they .were 
printed in colour. Of the most brilliant 
examples of his skill which I have selected 
not the least conspicuous is his parody on 
Lady Butler’s 


“THE STAG 











(Sir EB. Landseer. 





AT BAY.” 


the influence of a heated discussion he 
declared that “the Gladstonians had sunk 
every British interest for the sake of Ireland, 
and that Lord Salisbury had not done 
enough for the British farmer.” Then he 


had three more whiskies and went to his 
room. ‘There he conceived the desire of 
once more looking at his purchase, and 


opening the brown-paper parcel he found, 
under the influence of the spirit, that “the 





famous “Scot- 
land for Ever,” 
which he called 
“Treland for 
Ever.” In con- 
nection with the 
week’s cartoon 
there was always 
published a little 
story illustrating 
it. The story of 
this one was that 
old Jonathan 
Hickman cameto 
town for Easter, 
and promised to 
take Mrs. Hick- 
man back a print 
of “ Scotland for 
Ever.’’ He 
ought the pic- 
and when 
he returned to 
his hotel he got 
talking with some 
people, and under 


ture, 
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From the Pawting by) =“ GARRICK BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND COMEDY.” 


horses had changed to pigs, and in place of 
the gallant Scotchmen it was a last charge of 
the Separatist Party, their shillelaghs poised 
in their hands, having carved on them ugly 
little heads which frowned and grinned in 
the most horrible fashion.” So excellent 
are the likenesses that no one can fail to 
recognise them. Reading from left to right 


they are, in the front row, Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Healy, Mr. John Morley, Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. T. P. 
Biggar, and 


O'Connor, Mr. Parnell, Mr. 
Mr. O’Brien. 

In view of the 
recent Budget of 
the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, 
Doyle’s parody of 
“The Stag at 
Bay,” which he an 
nounced as having 
been “ suggested 
by the beautiful 
picture of Edwin 
Landseer, Esq., 
R.A., exhibited at 
the Royal Aca- 
demy, 1846,” has 
something of a 


topical interest, 
though the three 
personages repre 


sented have long 
since passed away. 
The stag at bay is 
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Pitt, with Lord George 
Bentinck as the dog 
on his back, and Lord 
Beaconsfield, then, of 
course, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, easily recognis- 
able by his wealth of 
black curls, as the dog 
on the right. 

It was the Corn Law 
which Peel introduced 
that led to the parody 
of “ The Stag at Bay.” 
He proposed a duty of 
ten shillings a quarter 
on corn when it was 
less than forty - eight 
shillings a quarter, the 
duty to be reduced by 
a shilling for every 
shilling corn rose until 
it reached fifty - three 
shillings a quarter, 
when the duty would 
remain at four shillings. This arrangement 
was to hold good for three years with other 
Customs duties, which the Opposition loudly 
denounced. In his speeches in this debate 
Disraeli called Peel a “trader on other 
people’s intelligence, a political burglar of 
other men’s ideas,” and he declared that “ the 
occupants of the Treasury Bench were poli- 
tical pedlars who had bought their party in the 
cheapest market and sold it in the dearest.” 

The debate lasted twelve nights, and the 
Government won by 337 votes to 240, but 





(Sir Joshua Reynol da. 





*““aA GREAT ACTOR BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND COMEDY.”—PARODY BY JAMES DOYLE. 
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“UNCLE TOBY AND THE WIDOW. WADMAN.” 
From the Painting by C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


the majority was not so large as was 
expected. This parody appeared on 
June 26th, 1846, the day after the 
Corn Bill was read for the third time 
in the Lords ; and a very few days 
after the stag that had stood so 
proudly at bay was dragged down 
and the Ministry fell. 

It was Reynolds’s picture of 
David Garrick as “a great actor 
between Tragedy and Comedy” 
which Doyle parodied with such 
happy effect, representing William 
IV. between Lord Brougham as 
Comedy and Lord Grey as Tragedy 
in the early part of 1834. “The 
comic literature of more than a 
generation has no subject more 
fruitful than the vanity and restless- 
ness of Lord Brougham,” wrote 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, and here he 
is presented in a distinctly humorous 
light. The caricaturist happily crys- 
tallized in his sketch the position 
of the Sovereign between the two 
famous Ministers. srougham at 
that time was scheming to separate 
Lord Grey from his followers that he 
and his party generally might retain 





office, he himself hoping to get the Treasury 
after Lord Grey had gone out. The original 
was no doubt a favourite picture with Doyle, 
for eleven years after he used it again for a 
parody, with O’Connell as Comedy, Peel as 
Garrick, and Sir R. Inglis as Tragedy. 

It is remarkable, when we remember how 
many years Sir John Tenniel contributed the 
political cartoon to Punch, that the number 
of famous pictures he parodied was exceed- 
ingly few. Among them was the picture of 
Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman in the 
sentry-box, after the well-known picture by 
Charles R. Leslie, R.A. The scene from 
“Tristram Shandy” is that in which Uncle 
Toby, looking into the widow’s eye, said: 
“T protest, madam, I can see nothing what- 
ever in your eye.” “It’s not in the white,” 
said Mrs. Wadman. “ My Uncle Toby 
looked with might and main into the pupil.” 

For the purposes of Punch this was per- 
verted with an ingenuity the more remark- 
able. in that, as will be seen, very little has 
been altered. The date of the cartoon is 
April 22nd, 1893, and few people will require 
to be reminded that it was at that time 
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PARODY BY SIR JOHN TENNIEL,. 

Movern Utsrer Version.—Mrs. Ulster: “ Now, Mr. Bull, do you 
see any ‘Green ‘in my eye? 
(By permission of the Proprietors of Punch.) 








the Home Rule Bill had just been 
introduced into Parliament, and 
it was declared by some people 
in Ulster that the North would 
neither stand a Home Rule Par- 
liament nor fail to support the 
Unionists of the South in their 
resistance to it. Seizing that idea, 
Sir John represented Ulster as the 
Widow Wadman asking John Bull, 
as Uncle Toby, “ Do you see any 
green in my eye?” 

It may be added in passing that 
the Uncle Toby of the original is 
supposed to be a portrait of 
Bannister, the comedian. 

Mulready’s “ The Wolf and the 
Lamb” was another subject in 
which Lord Brougham figured, 
this time as the aggressive boy 
bullying Lord Melbourne, while 
the little girl represents Queen 
Victoria, and the old woman is 
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“THE WOLF AND THE LAMB.” 
From the Painting by W. Mulready, R.A 


the Duke of Wellington. 
The parody appeared in 
1838, at the time when 
Canadian affairs were occu 
pying the attention of the 
country, and Lord Durham 
was sent out as Governor 
General to the Colony. It 
was the policy of Lord 
Durham, who, as Mr. Justin 
McCarthy said, “made a 
country and marred a 
career,” which offered 
Brougham the opportunity 
of venfing his hatred on 
Lord Melbourne and bis 
Ministry. The Prime 
Minister, indeed, made a 
very weak defence in the 
House of Lords when 
Brougham attacked him, 
going so far on one occasion 
as to say “ the fellow was in 
such a state of excitement 
that if I had said a word 
he would have gone stark, 
staring mad.” 


“Cupid and Psyche” is 
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“THE NUPTIALS OF CUPID AND PSYCHE.” 
From the Drawing by G. B. Cipriani, R.A. 
a travesty of Bartolozzi’s celebrated engraving 
from the drawing by Cipriani. Cupid in 
this case is the Earl of Derby, and Psyche 
Miss Farren, who, contrary to the general 
belief, was by no means the first actress to 
be raised to the peerage, for Miss Fenton, 
the original Polly in “The  Beggar’s 
Opera,” had earlier 
become the 
Duchess of Bolton. 
For some reason 
Miss Farren, one 
of the greatest 
beauties of her 
time, was always 
an object of Gill- 
ray’s determined 
hostility, and the 
Earl of Derby, on 
account of his poli- 
tical principles, was 
a frequent subject 
of Gillray’s wit. 
Why the artist 
should have been 
opposed to the 
actress no one 
seems to know, for 
she was a most 
-estimable woman 
in every way. 
Queen Charlotte 
herself became, as 
it were, a surety 
for Miss Farren’s 
reputation to suc 
ceeding genera- 
tions. Soon after 
she married the 
Earl the actress 
wrote to the Queen 





** BUBBLES. —PARODY BY TOM MERRY, 
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PARODY BY JAMES GILLRAY. 


and asked whether she would be admitted 
to Her Majesty’s Drawing Rooms, and the 
Queen replied that she would be very happy to 
receive her, as she had always understood that 
Miss Farren’s conduct was most exemplary. 
It will be noticed with what admirable 
humour Gillray has transformed the basket of 
love-apples with 
which the leading 
characters in the 
Original are 
crowded into the 
Earl’s coronet 
—a touch of real 
caricature which 
cannot be too 
highlycommended. 
Not less happy 
was the parody ofSir 
John Everett Mil 
lais’s “ Bubbles,” a 
picture which is 
better known than 
almost any other in 
the world by reason 
of its having been 
used for the pur- 
pose of anadvertise- 
ment. It was the 
outcome of the 
famous Hansard 
Union, which the 
St Stephen's 
Review at the time 
declared to be 
“financially un- 
sound,” and re- 
presents the then 
lord Mayor of 
London blowing 


bubbles. 





A STRANGE CASE 


OF 


ART AND CRAFT. 


By Gro. MANVILLE FENN, 


I. 

RS. DUNBY said “Thank 
goodness !” when the carriage 
rolled away from the great 
house at the corner of Quarrill 
Square, to’ be followed by two 
lugygage-laden cabs in the 
charge of Thompson and Mrs. Repton, 
valet and maid to the Ehrenbergs, bound for 
Vienna, vid Charing Cross. 

The exclamation was on account of Ehren- 
berg being “a bit of a tnal,” and his lady’s 
health in that personage’s estimation ter- 
rible, while the departure for the Continent 
meant six weeks’ perfect peace, inasmuch as 
the house was to be shut up, the servants 
placed upon board wages, no tradesmen to 
invade the place for painting or other repairs, 
no cleaning to be undertaken. In short, 
there was nothing to be done but cover the 
pictures, statues, furniture, and bric-a-brac in 
the big salon and long gallery. 

There were periodical “cleanings,” but 
when they did take place it was under 
Ehrenberg’s own superintendence, for the 
old mansion was a perfect store of what the 
French call odjets de vertu, “picked up” 
by their owner during his travels, sent home 
to be stood up, hung, or enclosed in cases, 
where they became, like the rest of the col- 
lection, “ of fabulous value,” and stayed there 
till they were in the course of time “ placed” 

in other words, sold at two, three, four, or 
five hundred per cent. profit. But let it not 
be supposed that Ehrenberg was a shop- 
keeper or tradesman. Nothing of the kind ; 





he only, to use his own expression, “made a 
deal” sometimes, and the said deal might 
be a Vandyke, a Murillo, or Guido, an 
inlaid and chased suit of armour, a piece of 
genuine Greek sculpture, or a guaranteed 
discovery in 


mummy from the latest 
Egyptian tombs. 

Let it suffice that those “in the know” 
declared Ehrenberg to be ground to the 
finest edge of sharpness, and that Mrs. 
Ehrenberg’s diamonds were the envy and 
admiration of society, in which they freely 
mixed. 

Mrs. Dunby, the housekeeper, then, said 
“Thank goodness!” in anticipation of a 
quiet rest, which was not likely to be dis- 
turbed unless she was called upon to receive 
an odd packing-case or two, containing 
something that her employer had “ picked 
up” on his way, and she calmly and deliber- 
ately during the first week superintended 
the draping of statues, the covering of the 
gallery pictures, and the guarding of the 
treasure chambers generally against the in- 
sidious attacks of their great enemy in 
London, a combination of soot and dust. 

Eight days had passed, the work was done, 
and Berry, the butler, informed Mrs. Dunby 
that as it was so fine he should take a run 
down to Brighton ; and he went. 

The door had hardly closed upon his exit 
when Rimmer, the under-butler, and Small, 
the footman, appeared out of uniform, as 
they termed it, and most respectfully asked 
leave to go up to Lord’s for an hour or two 
to have a look at the great cricket match. 
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Mrs. Dunby expressed her surprise at 
such an application being made to her the 
moment Mr. Berry’s back was turned ; but 
the housekeeper was old—the J/rs. did not 
mean matrimonial rank, 
being only used as a 
title which carried weight 
—and the under - butler 
and footman were both 
very fine men, a carefully- 
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nose-bags, which they carried to the front and 
adjusted over the muzzles of the sniffing 
horses Meanwhile, the short, square, heavy- 


looking man went up to the door, rang, and 











““ MRS. DUNBY EXPRESSED HER SURPRISE.” 


selected pair. Moreover, Mrs. D.:was in a 
particularly good humour that morning, and 
she gave her consent. 

Then it happened that the favoured 
menials had gone no farther towards Lord’s 
Cricket Ground than the Running Linkman, 
which old-world hostelry, as everyone knows, 
is in the narrow street at the back of Quarrill 
Square, when a very new-looking pan- 
technicon van, painted bronze-green and 
drawn by a pair of sturdy-looking horses, 
drew up in front of the entrance steps. 

It was a particularly good-looking van, 
bearing in gilt letters of running hand the 
proprietors’ names, “ HOFFMANN FRERES,” 
and beneath, in smaller letters, “ Berlin, Paris, 
London.” 

As the great van stopped, a heavy, quietly 
dressed, black-bearded man got down from 
beside the driver, and four others of the 
regular porter or furniture-remover type 
descended from their tail-board seat, upon 
which they had been swinging their legs, two 


of them casting loose a couple of well-filled 
Vol. xxiv.—19. 


stood extricating a thick, bronze-green, oblong 
book from his pocket, lettered like the van, 
“Hoffmann Freres,” but with, in- addition 
to the above-named cities, the words, 
“Continental carriers.” 

Mrs. Dunby opened the front door herself 
and let the sunshine into the gloomy, holland- 
draped hall, just as the visitor slowly drew a 
short, stubby pencil from the loops of leather 
which kept the book closed, holding it so 
that the inscription on the book could easily 
be read. 

“Goot morning, mattam,” he said, in a 
guttural German voice. “ Mister Ehren- 
berg’s ?” 

“Yes ; what is it?” said the housekeeper, 
taking in book, man, followers, van, and 
horses in one quick, suspicious glance, which 
suggested her thoughts: “If you have come 
to fetch something, you’ll go back without it.” 

“Ach! Id is right,” replied the man, 
adjusting the spectacles he wore before 
opening the book and making a dash at a 
much-used slip of blotting-paper which flew 
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out. Then, reading slowly: “ For derlivery : 
von longue gase and dwo dall ubright gase. 
Vragile ; mit great gare. Gonsign vrom 
Vienna.” 

“Oh!” said the housekeeper, shortly, and 
then in a sharper tone, which sounded as if 
garnished with suspicion, “and how much to 
pay?” 

“Do bay ?” said the man, looking over his 
glasses and wrinkling his forehead. “ Noding. 
Garriage, Gondinental sdeamer, and vrom 
Volkestone to London, all baid.” 

“Ho! I have had no orders 
receiving any packages. What have 
brought ?” 

“ Der dree gase, mattam.” 

“Yes, yes ; but what is in them?” 

“Ach! In de longue gase a bianovorty, 
very olt. Id is in von of our gase. Der 
von id game in vas broke all do bids in de 
sdeamer.” 

“Then it is damaged,” said the house- 
keeper, shortly. “I shall not receive it.” 

“ Nein, nein, mattam. Der biano is nod 
damage. Id is de gase vos broke. I shall 
unback id vor you do see. My beobles gif 
orders. Id is allright. You look here ; id is 
insure, mattam.” 

He pointed to a printed note at the bottom 
of the consignment leaf, which the house- 
keeper read, and then seemed satisfied. 

“Well, I suppose you had better leave 
them,” she said. 

The man gave his head a clumsy bob, 
intended, no doubt, for a polite bow, before 
tearing off from the counterfoil a duly filled- 
up delivery-note, which he handed to the 
housekeeper, with the pencil. 

“ B’raps mattam will sign,” he said, and he 
stepped inside the hall to lay the open book 
ready for the receiver’s signature.—‘* Dank 
you, mattam. Now where will you have de 
backages ?” 

“* Bring them in here,” was the reply. 

“Ach! Zo? Bud dey dake up all de 
room.” 

“Never mind. Let me see.” 

The man nodded, buttoned up his book, 
and took out a key, which he shook signifi- 
cantly. 

“ We dake gare of de goods in our sharge,” 
he said, and going out he gave some orders 
to the waiting men, who let down a couple 
of bars which crossed the back of the 
van, after which the foreman, or what- 
ever he was, unlocked the doors, which 
were thrown open, and his people, with all 
the dexterity of those accustomed to handle 
chests and pieces of furniture, drew out a 


about 
you 
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long deal case, getting it well between them, 
and bore it up into the hall, to place it 
where directed at the foot of a wide flight 
of stairs. 

“As if he hadn't got enough pianos in 
the place!” muttered the housekeeper as 
the men tramped out again, followed by their 
foreman, who gave his orders in a short, stern 
voice to the pair, who entered the van, and 
between them turned down a tall, heavy case 
till the top could be taken by the two waiting 
by the tail-board, who supported it till the 
first pair got out of the waggon and lent 
their help, with the result that the four skil- 
fully bore what was evidently a very heavy 
load into the hall, and then, in obedience to 
their orders, stood the case up on end. 

The third case was brought in after the 
same fashion, and stood on the other side of 
the piano. 

“Is that all?” asked the housekeeper. 

“Yes, mattam, dat is everydings ; but I 
mus’ dake de insdrument out of our gase.” 

He turned sharply to one of his followers, 
and said, in German, “Where are the 
tools ?” and the man went out to the van. 

The housekeeper looked at the three 
cases pretty well blocking up the end of the 
hall, and then, as if making up her mind 
quickly and mastering a doubt, she said, 
imperiously :— 

“I shall not have the case opened.” 

The foreman looked perplexed, and began 
to pass one hand through his beard. 

“T am sorry, mattam, but my orders were 
to open dot gase and see dat der biano was 
in goot orter and none of der bolish gone off. 
Ach! Besides, I must dake back de emdy 
gase.” 

“ Very well,” said the housekeeper ; “ but 
the things can’t stand there. Your men 
must carry them up into one of the rooms.” 

“Zo? ” exclaimed the man, and, getting 
the porters together, he turned an inquiring 
look upon the housekeeper. 

“Through that door at the head of that 
staircase.” 

“ Ach ! 
a little chuckle. “Blenty of room; all 
strade oop, and no gorners to go rount. 
Dese gases are very heavy, mattam. Now, 
my boys,” he added, in German, “ be quick.” 

It was an ascent of some eight or nine 
low, wide stairs to a big landing, where an 
arched doorway was partly hidden by heavy 
curtains, which in their turn were covered 
with holland. These were thrown back on 
either side with a loud jangling noise of 
brass rings gliding over a pole, showing a 


Dot is goot,” said the man, with 
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long gallery lit from the roof, and looking 
hke a kind of avenue of awkward objects 
draped in holland, while as much of the 
walls as could be seen was evidently hung 
with pictures similarly treated. 


“THE FOREMAN LOOKED PERPLEXED.” 


“You shoost dell me where you like de 
gase to stand, and my poys shall roll oop 
enough garped, don’t you dink ?” 

“Yes, it will be as well,” said the house- 
keeper, leading the way, followed by the 
men, who directly after folded back four-fold 

portion of the magnificent Aubusson 
carpet. 

“ Dot will do,” said the foreman, in a deep 
erowl, “Dere is blenty of room, mattam,” 
nd then in German he pointed out where 
each case was to be placed. 

Everything was done in so quick and 
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business-like a way that the housekeeper 

almost smiled as she stood looking on from 

the landing, and saw the men in the hall take 

hold of one of the tall cases, tilting it towards 

her, and handling it easily in spite of its 
weight. One minute she 
noted the inscription “Top,” 
in three languages, the next 
she saw three of the men 
lower the case down to the 
fourth, who had gone upon 
all fours at the foot of the 
stairs ready to receive the 
weight upon his __ broad 
back, and while his com- 
panions guided, eased, and 
steadied the burden, he 
crawled slowly up the stairs 
to the landing, where the 
case was up-ended, seized, 
and borne to its apportioned 
place. 

“Dot is de best way to 
garry heffy gases, mattam,” 
said the foreman, with a 
grim smile. 

The fellow- package was 
treated in the same way and 
stood up facing the first, so 
that they looked like two 
square deal towers right and 
left of the holland avenue, 
and then the men went 
down to attack the piano- 
case. 

“Some stadues, mattam, 
I dink,” said the foreman. 

“ Are they quite safe like 
that ?” 

“Zo? 
dey dumble over. 
nein. Doo _heffy. 
look dere.” 

As he spoke the man 
seized one of the tall cases 
and gave it a heavy 

thrust ; but it did not stir. 

“You zee,” he said, “I gould not move 
them. My poys are fery sdrong. Look 
now.” ‘ 

He pointed to the piano-case coming up 
on four legs, as it were, balanced carefully on 
the back of another of the men; and a 
minute later it was placed between the 
others. 

* Dools,” said the foreman, and a couple 
of screw-drivers were produced from a carpet- 
bag, the lid of the case taken off, the front 
unscrewed in turn, and then the men drew 


Ach, you dink 
Nein, 
You 
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out a beautifully inlaid early representation 
of a square piano, harpsichord, or clavichord, 
probably a couple of hundred years old. Its 
legs lay at one end of the case, and these 
were taken out, screwed in their places, and 
the instrument stood up, with the foreman 
carefully examining it all round, while three 
of the men replaced front and lid of the case 
and bore it back to the van. 

“ She is not efen sgratched,” said the fore- 
man, with a sigh of 
relief, and he tapped 
the top with his 
knuckles, _ bringing 
forth a discordant, 
jangling sound of 
loose wires. 

“T not gif much 
for dot music, mat- 
tam,” said the man, 
with a thick chuckle ; 

“but dis engrafe 
wood—ach, lofely !” 

“Old rubbish,” 
said the house- 
keeper, shortly. 

“ Dot is what my 
old woman would 
say, mattam. But 
engrafe inlay wood ! 
Ach, lofely! Your 
Jippingtale gome 
not near toit. Now, 
you!” he continued, 
to the remaining 
man, and the next 
minute the latter 
was busy with spirit 
bottle and rubbers, 
touching up the old 
polished wood where 
necessary, and vastly 
improving the 
appearance of the instrument as he brought 
out the grain, while the foreman opened the 
front and displayed the worn and yellow 
ivory keys and the satin-wood lining decked 
with inlaid flowers. 

“* Mattam like do dry de biano?” said the 
foreman, with a leer at the stern-looking 
housekeeper. “Nein? Mattam is right,” 
he continued, thumping two or three keys 
and producing dismal, skeleton-like sounds. 
“Ach!” he said, grimly. “Like an old 
goffin in which zome old music was buried, 
and we dig it oop.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed the 
“ There, be quick, please.” 

“* My poy have nearly done, mattam. 


housekeeper. 


You 
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like to look inside again at de vlowers all 
inlaid in wood ?” 

“No,” said the housekeeper ; “I have no 
taste for such old rubbish.” 

“ Mattam is fery wise laty,” said the man ; 
“boot dere are voolish beobles who give one, 
dwo, dree hoondert bound for dot. Dere, I 
shut him oop. Dot will do, Hans, poy; de 
bolish is goot.” 

The man replaced his bottle and rubbers 
along with the screw- 
drivers in the carpet- 
bag, and went to 
join his companions, 
who were shutting 
up the van. 

“Dot is all, mat- 
tam,” said the fore- 
man. 

The reiterated 
‘*mattam,” joined 
with the respect 
paid to her, molli- 
fied Mrs. Dunby, 
who approved more 
of the German 
polish than the 
French just applied 
to the old instru- 
ment, and she be- 
came _ condescend- 
ing. 

“You and 
men would 
some beer, I 
pose?” she 
tartly. 

“Doze dings was 
fery heffy, mattam, 
and my poys are 
Sharman. Dey vould 

glad to trink 


your 
like 
sup- 
said, 


you do not drink beer, but 
said the housekeeper, 


“ Then 
schnapps, I suppose ?” 
with a smile. 

“Nein, mattam, nod at all. I haf been 
deedodal effer since I gome to London.” 

“Oh!” said the housekeeper, and she sent 
one of the maids for a jug of beer, which 
was partaken of in the hall, and then after 
a “Goot morning, mattam,” the foreman 
took his departure and the van was driven 
away, its gilt letters enlightening all whom 
it might concern upon the fact that 
Hoffmann Freres, of Paris, Berlin, and 
London, had delivered a heavy consign- 
ment of bric-a-brac at Ehrenberg’s, and 
that was all. 
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II. 

THE maids said that Mrs. Dunby was in 
one of her tantrums next morning ; and, in 
truth, that lady was not in an amiable state 
of mind. It was quite natural that Mr. 
Berry, the butler, had not returned from 
Brighton overnight, for it had been settled 
that he should pass four-and-twenty hours 
at the seaside ; but that Rimmer and Small, 
upon whom she looked with favour, should 
have taken advantage of her kindness and, 
in the absence of master and fellow-servant, 
stopped out all night too, was unpardonable, 
and she said so in the hearing of the maids, 
and, in addition, uttered threats about 
reporting their conduct to Mr. Ehrenberg 
on his return. 

“Which she just won't,” said one of the 
housemaids ; “but fleas in their ears when 
they do come back is nothing tq it.” 

“My word, yes!” said another. 
will be a shindy !” 

The said “shindy” occurred much 
sooner than the maids anticipated, for they 
had hardly spoken before there was a violent 
ringing of a bell. 

“What bell’s that ?” said one. 

“ Picture - gallery,” said the cook, who 
never answered bells, but had a very good 
ear for music. “You gells have been leav- 
ing your brushes and brooms there after 
sweeping up yesterday when the men went 
away.” 

“T didn’t,” said one housemaid. 

“ And Ill swear I didn’t,” said the other. 

Jangle went the bell again, more violently 
than before. 

“Why don’t you answer the bell, Mary?” 
said the first speaker. 

“ Well, I’m sure, Sarah!” replied the other, 
tartly. “It’s not my place to answer the 
picture - gallery bells. Where are the foot- 
men ?” 

Jangle went the tintinnabulation again, and 
cook spoke wisdom. 

“ She’s in a regular fantigue, my dears, and 
I’d go up together and share it, if I was 
you. There, don’t stand haggling.” 

Cook had great influence with her fellow- 
servants, and her advice prevailed, the two 
housemaids entering by the open picture- 
gallery door just as Mrs. Dunby had .placed 
her hand upon the bell handle with the 
intention of keeping it there till the summons 
was answered. 

“Oh, there you are at last!” cried the 
irate housekeeper. “ Now, then, if you 
please, have the goodness to explain that.” 

She stood in a tragedy-queen attitude, 


“ There 


1” 
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pointing at a holland-covered chiffonnier, 
upon which stood a port-wine bottle and a 
tumbler, the first empty and displaying its 
patch of whitewash, and beside it, impaled 
upon a pocket corkscrew, a dissipated-look- 
ing, sodden cork, the glass holding still about 
a tea-spoonful of port-wine crust, showing 
that the bottle had been drained. 

The maids stared at the bottle and glass 
and then back at the housekeeper, before 
turning questioning eyes one upon the other. 

“Well, why don’t you speak ?” cried their 
questioner. 

“TI dunno what you mean, ma’am,” cried 
Mary. 

“And I’m sure I 
Sarah. 

“No lies, if you please,” cried the house- 
keeper, angrily. “If you'll take my advice 
you'll be open and confess.” 

“Confess!” said Mary. 
confess.” 

“ And I’m sure I ain’t,” said Sarah. 

“Shame upon you both! I’ve suspected 
it for long enough. Late at night, too, after I 
had gone up to bed!” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Dunby?” said 
Mary, simply. 

“7 mean that you two took advantage of 
Mr. Berry being out and the men-servants 
away to go down to the butler’s pantry and 
steal that wine.” 

“That I’m sure we didn’t,” snorted Mary. 
“ Nothing of the kind.” 

“It’s false!” cried the housekeeper. “ You 
two planned it, I’m sure, and had in I 
don’t know who—the grocer’s man or the 
butcher, or some other two friends of yours 
—to drink your master’s wine; and as soon 
as he returns you may make up both your 
minds to be turned away without characters.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Mary, loftily. 
“Don’t mind what she says, Sarah, dear ; 
good places are plentiful enough, and it 
won't be much of a loss to leave a situation 
where the housekeeper drinks.” 

“What ?” cried the lady in question, turn- 
ing pale. 

“And has in a German furniture-moving 
man to half finish a bottle of master’s port 
wine.” 

“ How dare you!” 

“ And has so much herself that she forgets 
to put the bottle and glass away.” 

“You impudent hussy !” cried the house- 
keeper, almost foaming. 

“Faugh! I saw you smiling at him 
yesterday, and him being sweet as sweet 
to you. Didn’t you, Sarah ?” 


don’t neither,” said 


“ T’ve nothing to 
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“Well, I did see something, certingly,” 
said Sarah ; “and——” 
“If you please, Mrs. Dunby, 


” 


said cook, 


entering the gallery, looking sharply from one 
to the other, “the front-door bell rang, and 
here’s that German furniture-moving man 
come back.” 

The two housemaids burst into a shriek of 
laughter and rushed out of the room, while 
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“Hoffmann Fréres—Despatch, London. 
A mistake. The three cases not to be taken 
to my London house, but sent by S.W.R. to 
The Willows, Dalemond-on-Thames.” 

“Ha!” said the housekeeper, 
“* But the cases are here.” 

“Yes, mattam.” 

“ Then what do you propose to do?” 

“What dis delegram say, mattam.” 


coldly. 


“ HERE'S THAT GERMAN FURNITURE-MOVING MAN COME BACK.” 


the housekeeper’s face became of the colour 
of fresh putty. 

“ Anything 
said the cook. 

“The matter? 
keeper. 

Few words, but intense of the intensest, 
and she stalked into the hall, to find the 
foreman from Hoffmann Fréres waiting, hat 
in hand, just inside the door. 

“Goot morning, mattam,” he said, with a 
respectful bow. “I am zorry to drouble 
you, but there is a great misdake.” 

“And pray who has made it?” said the 
housekeeper, icily, and with tightened lips. 

“TI subbose, mattam, it was de Herr 
Ehrenberg.” 

“ My master ?” 

“Yes, mattam. 
delegram.” 

He placed the message in her hands, and 
she read :— 


the matter, Mrs. Dunby?” 


Oh!” cried the house- 


If you would read dot 


“Take them to Mr. Ehrenberg’s country 
seat ?” 

‘*No, mattam. I haf brought de van and 
de gase, and we shall dake all de dings to 
Nine Elms.” 

Mrs. Dunby looked very cold and stern, 
but her heart seemed to be on fire and 
burning with the unjust injuries she had 
received, as she read the telegram over again. 

“Very well,” she said, coldly ; “I suppose 
it is all right. Make haste, please, for I am 
busy.” 

“IT dank you, mattam,” said the foreman ; 
and he went slowly to the door, which was 
opened for him, to sign to the waiting men 
with the van, who immediately began to 
open the back of the great, lumbering vehicle 
and draw out the empty case. 

“IT am fery zorry do drouble you all over 
again, mattam,” said the foreman, politely. 

“Never mind,” replied the housekeeper, 
coldly ; and then she stood on guard, as 
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in duty bound, while the business of the 
previous day was reversed. She saw the 
heavy packages removed and the piano re- 
stored to its outer case, and neither of the 
statues could have been so stony as the aspect 
of Mrs. Dunby and her distance of manner 
towards the foreman, while when the two 
housemaids passed through the long gallery 
twice over—casually, of course—there was a 
flash from the housekeeper’s usually dull 
eyes that was absolutely withering. 

The moving took some time, for the men 
were very deliberate in their motions, and 
their foreman punctilious in the extreme 
over the relaying of the rolled-back carpet, 
and the filling up and signing of a printed 
form of receipt. 

But at last all was done, the cases were in 
the van, locked up, the men in their seats 
upon the lowered tail-board, and the foreman 
by the driver, ready to raise his hat to the 
housekeeper as the party were driven away. 

“Ha!” said Mrs. Dunby just then, with 
a snort, as she caught sight of two tall, 
picked footmen out of livery coming down 
the side of the square. “There’s going to 
be something said about this.” 

Prophetic words. Ten minutes later 
Rimmer’s ears tingled, and Small, in despite 
of his 6ft., felt worthy of his name. 

“Old cat!” he said to his fellow-servant, 
later on. “I thought we'd pretty well got 
the length of her foot. Think she'll tell the 
gov’nor when he comes back ?” 

“You bet !” was the surly reply. 

The week which followed was not pieasant 
for anybody ; even Mr. Berry, the butler, did 
not seem benefited by his run down to 
Brighton, and the general consensus of 
opinion in the servants’ hall was that matters 
would be made warm when “master” re- 
turned. 

They were, and much sooner than was 
anticipated. For three days after there was 
a surprise—Ehrenberg came home in a cab, 
no notice having been sent so that the 
carriage might meet him and his lady ; 
and consequently no preparations had been 
made. The shutters were still closed and 
the furniture remained decked in holland. 

“ Been awful,” whispered Mrs. Ehrenberg’s 
maid hastily to the housekeeper. ‘“‘ Nothing 
the matter, but she’s pretended that she was 
getting worse, and he was obliged to bring 
her home.” 

There was nothing for it but for all the 
staff to set to work to make the place pre- 
sentable for the travellers, and as soon as 
Ehrenberg had finished the scratch dinner 
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and was sitting over his wine alone he sent 
for the housekeeper. 

“Well, Dunby,” he said, “is everything 
right ?” 

“ Well, sir ” 

“Stop!” cried the great collector, ex- 
citedly. “Don’t tell me there has been a 
burglary amongst my gems ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir. Everything in the 
collection is all right. I was going to allude 
to the conduct of the servants during your 
absence.” 

“Is that all ?” said Ehrenberg, calmly. 

“Yes, sir; but it’s very serious, sir, and I 
feel it my duty to speak.” 

“Go on, then, and get it over. You 
know I don’t like to be bothered about these 
petty domestic troubles.” 

“Yes, sir, but this is very serious. I came 
down one morning, sir, to find that two of 
the women had been having visitors in the 
night, and there were traces of their carous- 
ing in the picture-gallery.” 

““ What traces ?” said Ehrenberg, glaring. 

“An empty port-wine bottle, sir, and 
glass.” 

“In my gallery ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Confound their 
wine? In the night? 
men? Were they in it?” 

“No, sir; I am grieved to say that they 
had taken advantage of your absence and 
were out all night.” 

“Discharge the lot. A fresh staff of 
domestics, Mrs Dunby. With such a collec- 
tion of art treasures as mine I must have 
servants that I can trust.” 

“Yes, sir. I am sorry to complain, but 
the maids were most insoient to me.” 

“Then speak out when you are applied to 
for their characters.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ That’s all, then?” 

“Ves, sir; I don’t think that I have any- 
thing else to say.” 

“Then be off and let me finish my wine 
in peace, for I’ve had precious little since 
I’ve been away.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir. 
has been so ill?” 

“Rubbish! There, that will do.” 

“Oh, there is one thing, sir. The three 
great cases arrived from Vienna.” 

“ The three great cases ?’ 

“Yes, sir ; by Hoffmann Freres ; and I had 
them placed in the picture-gallery.” 

“Three great cases!” mused Ehrenberg. 
“ And you had them placed in the gallery ?” 


But 
were 


insolence ! 
Where 


port 
the 


My mistress, then, 
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“Yes, sir; but the men came with your 
telegram saying that it was a mistake.” 

“Ah, of course!” cried Ehrenberg. 
felt that there was nothing to come here.” 

“ Exactly, sir, and they took them away 
next day.” 

“Took them away next day?” said the 
collector, changing colour. “‘ My telegram ? 
Good heavens, woman! I sent no telegram. 
Where is it ?’ 

“ Here, sir,” said the housekeeper, trem- 
bling, and she produced the delivery-note, 
the receipt for the packages, and the tele- 
gram, all neatly pinned together. 

Ehrenberg glanced at them and thumped 
his fist on the 
table. 

“ A conspiracy!” 
he roared. 
“Woman, do you 
mean to tell me 
you received these 
three great cases 
and had them 
placed in the 
picture-gallery ? ” 

Ts 

“And they were 


sy 


there all one 
night ?” 
wt fe sir; 


»” 


’m— 
“Silence!’ 
roared Ehrenberg. 
“And they were 
fetched next day ?” 
* Yes, sir.” 

“What 
they ?” 

“Statues, sir, in 
two cases, and a 
piano in the other.” 

“How do you 
know ?” 

“They opened 
the case and took 
the piano out.” 

“*A pianner, Sammy!’” groaned Ehren- 
berg, involuntarily quoting old Weller’s words 
to his son. “Oh, woman, woman, you've 
ruined me!” 

He upset his wine and ran out into the 
hall, bounded up the short flight of stairs, 
threw open the gallery door, and switched 
on the electric: lights, to reveal a state 
of peace within, for the holland draperies 
met his eyes from end to end, and 
as the housekeeper tottered 
in he upon a_ covered 


were 
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trembling 
dropped 


down 
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“MY VELASQUEZ—WORTH THOUSANDS!" 
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settee and began to mop his streaming 
forehead. 

“A false alarm, Dunby,” he said, huskily. 
“JT was afraid that—I thought—I don’t 
understand—yes, I do!” he roared, spring- 
ing up and rushing to the nearest portion 
of the wall, to seize and whisk aside the 
hanging holland covering of a_ picture. 
“T knew it! I knew it!” he cried, 
piteously, as an empty massive gilt frame 
met his eyes. “My Velasquez — worth 
thousands !” 

He went to the next drapery and dragged 
it aside. 

“That heavenly Rubens!” he cried, and 
rushed on. 

“My Guido!” 
he groaned. 

Before an- 
other :— 

“ That 
Vandyke !” 

Then there was 
a yell of rage 
before the empty 
frame of a Botti- 
celli, another where 
a Murillo should 
have been seen, 
and so on, and so 
on — everywhere a 
sharp knife had 
been in use, and 
the choice reputed 
works of the great 
artists had been 
neatly cut out and 
were gone. 

“Get out of my 
sight before | 
murder you!” cried 
the collector, at 
last. —“ No, stop!” 

“Ves, sir. Oh, 
Mr. Ehrenberg, 
sir——” 

“Don’t talk to 

Here, quick ; 


” 


glorious 


me! I’m a ruined man. 
send for the police !” 

“Ves, sir,” cried the woman, making for 
the door, glad to escape. 

“ Not the regular force.—Here, what am | 
saying? Send Berry in a cab, and tell him 
he’s to bring back the sharpest sergeant from 
Scotland Yard.” 

The message was sent, and Ehrenberg 
calmed down over his wine, which he had 
finished and was well through a choice cigar 
before the lynx-eyed detective from the 
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Metropolitan centre arrived, had a short 
conference with the collector, and then went 
over the place, saw the empty frames, and 
heard all that Mrs. Dunby had to say before 
being closeted in the study once more. 

“Well, sergeant,” said Ehrenberg, “ what 
do you think of it all?” 

“The same as you do, sir,” was the reply. 

“What do you mean, sir,” cried Ehren- 
berg, stiffly. 

“Why, it’s all plain enough, sir. Who- 
ever planned the job must have known of 
you and your doings quite well.” 

“Then you think it was the servants ?” 

“Tchah! Not they, sir! Not in ’em. 
Bit of artful craft, sir, planned by someone 
with brains and a bit o’ capital to carry it 
out. There was the van painted and got up 
for the job ; the old piano they brought ; the 
way it was all rehearsed like a play before- 
hand. I should say, sir, that this scheme 
was made in Germany. Those Dutchmen 
have been pretty busy here lately, and the 
pictures have gone there to be sold.” 

“ But the servants must have had something 
to do with it. Letting them in, for instance, 
that night.” 

“The house- 
keeper did that 
by day, sir.” 

“What do you 
mean ?” 

“Why, don’t 
you see, sir? 
Those tall cases 
with the two 
statues in — live 
statues, sir, shut 
up ready to be 
let out.” 

“Who by?” 

“The little 
wiry chap in the 
old piano, sir. 
Sure to be a wiry 
one come out of 
‘that, sir. That 
sounding - board 
was like the lid 
—on hinges, sir. 
He only had to 
lift it upand step 
out to open the 
tops of the two 


\woagnone _ 
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tall cases to let out his mates. Then they had 
it all to themselves. Sharp knives passed 
round the frames, pictures rolled up and 
tied with string. Plenty of room for the 
rolls in the corners of the cases, and in the 
piano, too. The job done, the two stepped 
into their places again and the third shut 
them up—locked ’em in, I dare say—and 
then went to bed in his: piano to wait until 
called for. Beg pardon, sir, but it’s all as 
plain as the nose on your face.” 

“Yes,” said Ehrenberg, bitterly, as he 
involuntarily raised his hand to the rather 
prominent organ. “And now what do you 
mean to do?” 

“ Nothing, sir, but wait. The only thing I 
can suggest is to watch the sales if the 
pictures come to the hammer in Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, or elsewhere ; and all I can say as to 
that, sir, would be—is it worth while?” 

Ehrenberg sat looking hard at the officer 
for some minutes, during which he ran over 
in his own mind the trifling sums he had 
paid for the different chefs d’euvre of the 
great masters, and decided that the man was 
right. 





“ EHRENBERG SAT LOOKING HARD AT THE OFFICER. 




















































A Night in the Crater of a Volcano. 


By Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 


Author of ** Mexico as I Saw Jt,” ** Through Finland in Carts,” ete. 
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NE of the most famous 
volcanoes of the world stands 
in the great plain of Mexico ; 
it is over 17,000ft. high, and 
rises into a sugar-loaf point of 
snow. Far away in the more 
southern and tropical parts of the Republic 
Popocatapetl may be seen rearing his 
majestic head. It is possible to go to the 
summit, but not easy. Having done a little 
mountain climbing invariably makes one 
anxious to do more, so I quite hoped before 
leaving Mexico to accomplish the ascent of 
this famous giant. After many travels in 
many lands I feel that the view from the 
Castle of Chapultepec, formerly the strong- 
hold of Montezuma, near Mexico City, is the 
grandest panorama my eyes have ever beheld ; 
the castle is only 8,oooft. above the sea, so 
that, presumably, the view from the summit 
of one of the two famous volcanoes across 
the valley must be still more wonderful. 

Amecameca is one of the quaint old 
Spanish towns of the Mexican Republic, and 
a run of a few hours along the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway brings travellers to this the nearest 
point for ascending Popocatapetl. What a 
dear old town it is! 

My stay in the Republic was drawing to 
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a close, the notes for my book were nearly 
completed, and there remained but two 
expeditions to make, when, unfortunately, 
one of those disasters to which one is liable 
in the tropics befell me. I was bitten by 
mosquitoes or poisoned by ivy—it matters 
not which—blood-poisoning was the result, 
and a terrible illness nearly claimed my 
bones to be left in that far-away land. Those 
expeditions, therefore, were never made, and 
Popocatapetl, so far as I am concerned, yet 
remains a /erra incognita. 

“T am extremely glad you couldn’t go,’ 
remarked Mr. J. Fletcher Toomer, an English 
engineer well known in Mexico, where he 
lived for many years in charge of the great 
drainage tunnel which finds its outlet by 
passing through the mountain range surround 
ing the City of Mexico. I had so often been 
warned about the difficulties of Popocatapet! 
that I scornfully replied to this manager of 
mines and railways :— 

“Well, I had quite meant to go, it was 
part of my programme, and had I been able 
to craw] it would have been done.” 

“Crawling about suits that height,” he 
said, laughingly, “ for verily it amounts to that. 
It is a tremendous undertaking for anyone, 
and I know it was nearly my death, But 
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then I spent a night in the bowels of the 
earth.” 

“ How?” I asked, in amazement. 

“ Well, it came about in this wise. There 
was some idea of working the sulphur in the 
bottom of the crater, bits of which had been 
brought up at different times by the Mexican 
Indians in a primitive way, and I was asked 
if I dared go down and make an investigation 
into the possibility of working the mine for 
practical business purposes.” 

“Had no one been down before?” I 
inquired. 

“No white man so far as I know, and I 
don’t suppose another is likely to go in a 
hurry, leastways to spend the night there, for 
it was not a pleasant experience.” 
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“We started from Amecameca very early 
in the morning,” said Mr. Toomer. “Of 
course, there was the usual delay with the 
Indian guides; the horses were not ready, 
the food was not prepared, and it was long 
past the appointed time before our little 
party was under way.. At last we were all 
mounted and off for a ride of some hours, 
which ended in gradually ascending the 
mountain itself. Ten thousand feet above 
the sea we emerged beyond the timber-line, 
and in a little while reached a ranch called 
Tlacamas. It was a primitive enough little 
place, where there was a small sulphur 
refinery used for the product brought 
down the mountain by the Indians. This 
little hut was to be our night’s shelter, 
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‘yom the south-east side, be it understood, 
the crater is accessible, but the height is so 
great, the climate so warm from which one 
ascends, and the Air so rarefied that mountain 
sickness makes it impossible for many people, 
otherwise good climbers, to ascend this lofty 
peak ; indeed, several of the cities of Mexico 
stand nearly 8,o0oft. above the sea, and many 
folk cannot live even at such an altitude. 
After suffering a stifling sensation for an hour 
or two they have to return to the train and 
descend to the plains below. 

It is a curious thing in Mexico, as in other 
tropical countries, that everything looks so 
near. The air is so clear, the sky so blue, that 
when standing in Amecameca I thought the 
giant peak was only a mile or two away ; it 
Seemed just beside me, so to speak, but in 
reality it was nothing of the kind. 
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and we slept amidst the fumes of sulphur, 
noticing that the very ferns and flowers could 
be thickly coated with the mineral after being 
dipped into the molten sulphur. It was 
only about five o’clock in the afternoon when 
we reached this spot, but when we asked our 
guide what programme he suggested his 
reply was that ‘if the sefor ate nothing after 
a little light five o’clock supper and did 
exactly as he was told he would reach the 
top to-morrow.’ It sounded an easy pro- 
gramme, but we were hungry after a long, 
dusty ride and wanted a good meal; never- 
theless, feeling that the man knew best, 
we implicitly obeyed his orders. We soon 
turned in, rolled ourselves up in our blankets, 
and slept on the floor quite happily. 

“At half-past two the following morning, 
with the darkest of blue skies overhead and 
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twinkling stars high up in the heavens, we 
rose, but we were not allowed to eat or 
drink ere proceeding on our way.” 

This to the stranger sounds unkind, but 
it is a curious fact that at such high altitudes 
one is rarely anxious for food, and I know 
that during the months I spent in Mexico I 
seldom felt the pangs of hunger, and was 
content with far less sleep than usual. The 
air acts like champagne, and, although very 
invigorating and 
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with a high heel is an impossibility, and the 
well-protected swathed foot is as necessary in 
the tropics as in the Arctic zone. 

“Three hours’ ride,” continued Mr. 
Toomer, “through that deep sand so com- 
mon in Mexico brought us to Las Cruces, 
which is not even a hut, but merely a rock 
beyond which point it is impossible for ponies 
to climb. The stars had disappeared, the 
deep indigo had turned to lighter blue, and 

the heat of the 





delightful for a 
time, it tells in 
the end upon the 
constitution, and 
makes living in 
such altitudes 
difficult and dan- 
gerous to people 
not brought up 
from their youth 
to doing so. 

“No boots,” 
called the guide 
to Mr. Toomer 
as he was com- 
pleting his toilet; 
**no boots, sefor. 
Yourfeet must be 
wrapped in strips 
of heavy flannel.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the swarthy 
Indian proceeded to bind his companion 
up until his feet looked exactly like sacked 
hams, outside which he placed native 
“guaraches,” the sandals of the country. 
These shoes are made of a piece of raw 
hide cut flat and more or less the shape 
of the foot, and a few thongs of leather 
across the toes and round the heel bind 
them on. The natives never wear any- 
thing else than these saridals; sometimes 
they are ornamented with brown or white 
leather alternating across the toe in chess- 
board fashion, but they are more often 
plain, for the Mexican Indian is generally 
poor. He finds his sandals sufficient protec- 
tion for his feet, as a rule, and many of the 
men of different tribes will jog-trot fifty miles 
a day with ease. They take letters and carry 
weights on their heads, are general carriers in 
fact, and, in spite of the heat, can- endure 
great fatigue. 

For ascending a mountain strips of flannel 
are fastened outside the sandal, however, to 
prevent the traveller from slipping. 

How well I know those wound-up feet ! 
When mountaineering in Switzerland or 
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snow-shoeing in Norway the ordinary boot 
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sun was already 
being felt in the 
valley below, but 
with us it was 
only pleasantly 
warm. 

“*Walk very 
slowly,’ said the 
guide; ‘the 
sehor must walk 
more slowly than 
he ever walked in 
all his life before, 
or the sefior’s 
heart will stop 
and he will not 
reach the top.’ 

“Not wishing 
the sefor’s heart 
to stop I took 
his advice, which was quite superfluous, 
for I quickly found that it would be im 
possible to walk at anything but a slow 
pace, to crawl in fact, stopping every 
few minutes to look at the view below. 
What a glorious panorama lay mapped 
out before us, making an excellent excuse 
for turning round to admire it constantly ! 
For two hours we trudged along, getting 
up higher and higher, until we left the 
sand behind and found ourselves in the 
region of perpetual snow. 

“*The sehor must not go so quick,’ 
exclaimed the Indian, buttoning his white 
shirt at the neck and pulling his blanket and 
red flannel zerape about him; ‘the sefor 
must stop again and look at the view,’ and 
so I halted. He was right; the view was 
worth stopping for many times just to look 
at it. There were the shining domes of the 
City of Mexico far away in the distance, 
and below us lay the quaint old town of 
Amecameca. I felt that a little refreshment 
would be acceptable after the climb, but the 
head guide was quite determined that | 
should neither eat nor drink until the work 
was done. 


“Tt seemed suddenly to grow cold, 
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although the sun had been shining a moment 
before. Like a pantomime scene a sudden 
haziness surrounded us, a chill ran through 
me, the shining domes of the city dis- 
appeared, it grew perceptibly, colder, even 
Amecameca became indistinct, and then in a 
moment, as if some magic wand waved 
around us, we were in a blinding blizzard of 
snow. How it snowed! How cold it was! 
We waited for the furies to spend themselves ; 
half an hour, and it seemed to get worse—an 
hour, and the guide declared it was impossi- 
ble to proceed. This was not cheerful when 
we had come so far, but there was nothing 
for it but to turn and go back again to the 
little ranch at Tlacamas and spend the 
night there, he said.” 

Those who have done any mountaineering 
will sympathize with the enterprising engineer, 
who, after all his struggles with elevation and 
climate, had to turn back. 

On their return to the hut the stern guide 
allowed them to partake of much-needed 
refreshment, which they thoroughly enjoyed. 
The next morning they were up quite as 
early as on the preceding day, and as the 
weather seemed more propitious they started 
on their way ; but they got very little farther 
than on their first attempt, before they were 
overtaken by another blizzard and were 
again cruelly forced to return to the rough 
little hut. The third day, unfortunately, did 
not bring better luck, for the snow was 
descending in masses at the hour appointed 
for the start, and consequently they never 
left their primitive quarters at all. 

It must have been very annoying, heart 
breaking almost, to make two attempts and 
wait a third day in idleness, but these are the 
sort of drawbacks 
that happen to 
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interesied traveller, they open out and do 
their best to amuse. The different tribes 
speak various languages of their own, but 
Spanish being the language of civilized 
society, many of the Indians are able to 
converse in that tongue. So, although it 
sounds dull to be shut up in a room sft. 
by 1oft. with half-a-dozen natives for several 
days, while storm raged without, Mr. Toomer, 
no doubt, had quite an interesting time. 
Happily, luck attended the party on the 
fifth day, and they reached the top in safety. 
The famous volcano of Popocatapetl 
raises its proud head nearly 18,oooft. above 
the sea, and the crater is 1,575ft. in diameter, 
and supposed to be something like 1,300ft. 
deep. Figures give but a poor idea of size to 
the uninitiated; suffice it to say that the 
basin is of enormous dimensions. 
“What did it look like when you stood at 
the top ?” I asked the adventurous traveller. 
“From the edge on which we stood we 
peered down some 3ooft., forming a sheer 
precipice of basalt rock, at the bottom of 
which there was a ledge 3ft. or 4ft. wide 
running round part of the basin. From 
there the débris of ages had rolled con- 
tinuously down the crater until it had filled it 
up into a funnel shape, leaving its sides at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees. . All 
this rock and scoria, the snow and ice of 
thousands of years, had frozen, for to all 
practical purposes the volcano is extinct ; 
that is to say, there have been no eruptions 
for centuries, although smoke and steam and 
bubbling fire continue, and have been more 
noticeable since the eruption at Martinique. 
“* At the mouth of the crater stood an old 
windlass or winch, a very crude sort of 





travellers. In 
Mexico it is not so 
bad as elsewhere, 
as the native 
Indians are the 
most interesting 
people. They 
believe in witches 
and devils, have 
the quaintest ideas 
about evil spirits 
and many other 
subjects, and to 

man like Mr. 
loomer, who is 
an excellent 
Spanish scholar 
as well as an 
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arrangement, erected by the Indians for the 
purpose of letting down their most daring 
friends to fetch the raw sulphur. 

“ Hanging from the windlass was an old 
rope, made of native fibre; the whole con- 
cern was extremely dilapidated in appear- 
ance, and the rope did not look particularly 
strong, but as there was no other means of 
reaching the bottom I had to trust myself 
to it and make the venture. The Indians 
placed a sort of sling round my body, under 
my arms, and round my thighs, in which I 
sat, and then, telling me to swing myself 
out into space, they 
proceeded to let me 


down. It was a 
curious sen- 
sation. The 


squeaks of that 
old windlass 
above were 
echoed in the 
cavernous 
depth of the 
crater. I dan- 
gled in the air 
and swayed 
from side to 
side, bumping 
now and again 
against gigan- 
tic icicles, and 
only prevent- 
ing injuries by 
kicking out 
with my feet or 
a push wich 
my hands 
“What an 
awful distance 
it looked 
below! There 
was nearly 
1,000ft. of 
cavern beneath 
me over which 
I was swinging. 
Down, down, 
down I went 
until the men 
and the wind- 
lass above be- 
came mere 
specks, the air 
seemed to 
grow warmer, 
and I almost 
wished I had 
never come. 








“*] DANGLED IN THE AIR.” 
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Then my feet touclied the rocky ledge and I 
could stand again. I was quickly joined by 
the two Indians who were to continue the 
journey with me, the rest of the party remain- 
ing above. They were armed with picks and 
hatchets, and at once proceeded to cut steps 
in the frozen snow t6 enable us to reach the 
bottom of the crater. 1 suppose they must 
have made about a thousand of those steps, 
which I scrambled along after them as soon 
as there was foothold. 

“ By the time we reached the bottom it was 
about three o’clock, so I had time for three 
hours’ investigation of the 
farfamed deposits of the 
crater. Night was now 
drawing on, and we could 
no longer see the other 
Indians, who had retired 
to the edge of 
the crater 
before they 
started back 
to a place of 
shelter for the 
night. They 
were to return 
to fetch us and 
wind us up in 
the morning.” 

What an 
extraordinary 
position for an 
Englishman to 
be in! He was 
to spend the 
night alone 
with two swar- 
thy descend- 
ants of the 
Aztec race — 
of whieh there 
are still half a’ 
million repre- 
sentatives in 
Mexico— 
down, far away 
down in the 
interior of the 
earth! The 
Indians had 
been there 
before, but had 
never dreamed 
of doing any- 
thing so weird 
as to pass a night below. 
Such a performance as 
that appeared to them 
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madness, and was only shared by them after 
considerable bribery. The Mexican Indian, 
however, will do a good deal for the dollars 
with which he can procure pulque—the native 
drink—or gamble. He is a kindly soul unless 
fired by drink, and then he can become a 
veritable fiend. Never, never have I seen 
people so excitedly drunk as in Mexico, 
where the milk of the maguey plant seems 
to fire their brains and distort their fancies. 
It must have been a creepy sort of ex- 
perience to roll up in a blanket and prepare 
to rest, especially as the Indians had arranged 
to stay reluctantly, and were consequently 
not in the best of tempers. It must have 
been horribly weird with each hour of the 
darkening night to watch the blow-holes of 
fire and flame grow brighter, to peer into the 
darkness around, the black inky distance, to 
listen to the hissing fire and watch the flicker- 
ing flames throwing strange shadows. There 
are several of these blow-holes of spouting 
fire, and, as Mr. Toomer remarked :— 
“Their pulsating pouf, pouf, pouf sounded 
like the heavy breathing of some prehistoric 
monster, whose breath, sulphurous and 
yellow, faded away in dim clouds of mist 
above the blazing caldron. It was easy to 
conjure up all sorts of weird things in that 
strange spot. Now and then we heard a 
rumble or a crash as some great boulder or 
block rolled down the sides of the crater and 
found its last resting-place in the cone-like 
bottom where we sat. One of these would 
have been our death had we not sought pro- 
tection beneath two gmantic crags which 
stand in the middle of the basin.” 
“* How dared you sleep ?” I asked. 
“Sleep? One could hardly sleep much, 
in spite of fatigue, in such surroundings ; 
the sulphur was too strong for that. Every 
moment it seemed to become stronger, and 
my lungs laboured more and more against 
the fumes. It was horribly cold, and yet 
when standing near the blow-holes the heat 
was tremendous ; besides, the fumes of the 
sulphur were almost insupportable. One 
seemed to be peering into the infernal 
regions, to hear the wail of the lost soul in 
Hades and the shriek of the fiend. An extra 
puff from a blow-hole, of which there are 
robably forty or fifty, or a snort, the rumble 
nd the crash of rock, made it more weird 
ian worcs can describe; the depression 
om the sulphur and fatigue were telling on 
me, and I began to feel that, if another snow- 
‘storm came on and those Indians could not 
eturn to wind us up, my strength would 
hardly hold out, 
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“TI cannot depict the horror of that 
thought ! 

“The first streaks of daylight dawned, the 
first faint flicker of a new-born day gleamed 
above our heads. I continued my investiga- 
tions and took measurements of the crater, 
inspected the sulphur deposits round the 
vlow-holes, turned over some of the stones 
forming the bottom of the crater, which 
exposed the yellow flour sulphur beneath 
which was solid rock sulphur, and tired, but 
happy, felt my work was completed, and then 
—oh, joy of it !—we saw, 1,300ft. above our 
heads, the Indians who had returned to fetch 
us waving their arms, to show us they were 
there. The night was over, the work accom- 
plished, but how dizzy and strange I felt as I 
clambered with difficulty up those snow steps 
which the Indian guides had cut, to the spot 
where the loose rope was waiting. 

“* The senor is not well,’ cried one of the 
guides, ‘the sulphur has been too much’ ; 
and he and his companion quickly pushed 
my body through the noose, and then I felt 
myself ascending, ascending. What was this 
terrible feeling of depression? It seemed to 
be growing every moment. Was I losing 
consciousness, or what? Then in my 
half-stupefied condition I realized that the 
Indians had not fixed the noose properly, 
and the cords were pressing upon my 
chest and were being tightened by my 
own weight, to the discomfort. of my poor 
labouring lungs. It seemed as though I 
should never reach the top. How slowly 
those men on the ledge worked the winch ! 
Things began to swim, and the icicles— 
which had been bad enough going down— 
were a thousand times worse coming up, for 
their sharp, jagged points caught me in my 
ascent, and my legs were too tightly bound 
to enable me to keep off from the edges of 
the crater. My ears began to sing,.the walls 
of the crater seemed to be closing in upon 
me, those blow-holes below roared more dis- 
tinctly, and then they seemed to stop: every- 
thing seemed to stop, a sort of hazy dulness 
came upon me, a suffocating feeling that I 


“T found myself lying on the snow on the 
edge of the crater, near the winch, an Indian 
standing over me pouring aguardienta—a 
Mexican stimulant—down my throat. The 
physical fatigue, the mental strain, the want 
of food and sleep, the sulphurous fumes, and 
the altitude had been too much for me; but 
not for long, and by the time the other two 
guides reached the ridge I was all right 
again. How beautiful it all looked, how 
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clear, how bright, and even at the altitude of 
so many thousand feet the air seemed pure 
and fresh compared to the stifling atmosphere 
of the sulphur caldron below.” 

The story was simply told—Mr. Toomer 
claimed no credit to himself for any part of the 
adventure. He undertook a piece of work 
and did it—that was all, according to his 
account ; but was it all? Did it not show 
the pluck of the man, the powers of endur- 
ance, the dogged determina- 
tion of the Englishman to 
accomplish whatever lay be- 
fore him? It is such men 
as this of whom a country is 
proud ; it is our engineers 
who have done so much 
towards planting the British 
flag in many lands and have 
brought respect and admira 
tion in its wake. 

The tall, well-made man 
before me told his tale so 
simply, yet I felt what agony 
of mind had lain behind, 
what physical torture those 
sulphur fumes meant. I 
knew his capacity, for only 
a year earlier I had seen him 
jump overboard a grounded 
steamer in one of those 
rivers of Southern Mexico, 
in which I was travelling with 
sixteen gentlemen — includ 
ing Mexican ministers, engi- 
neers, etc., on an inspection 
trip—and, taking a long pole 
in his hand, help and direct 
the native sailors to get our 
boat off a sand-bank on which 
she had stuck. He worked 
for hours in the water, which 
sometimes reached his arm- 
pits, directing here, arranging 
there, or giving a hand him- 
self somewhere else. He 
worked harder than any native — he, a 
European in a tropical land. He is not a 
man easily daunted, or he would never have 
spent a night in the crater of a volcano. 

“How did you ever get down the mountain 
again?” I inquired. 

“Oh, that was easy enough ; the horror 
was over, the mission accomplished, and the 
delightful and perhaps the most exciting 
moment was then to begin. Placing our- 
selves on little native grass mats, just the 
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sort of mat that the Indian uses for carrying 
his load of sulphur, we tobogganed to the 
bottom. An Aztec placed himself in front 
of me, I sat immediately behind him with 
my legs round his body, and with a wild 
whoop we were off. ‘The pace was splendid, 
it was like an express train as we sped 
over the freshly-fallen snow, and in a few 
minutes had actually passed the snow-line. 
It had taken us five hours to go up, it 


“WE TOBOGGANED TO THE BOTTOM. 


took us five minutes to come down, and then 
we were speeding somewhat less quickly into 
the sand. A few minutes only, and we had 
descended several thousand feet ; but, as we 
got lower, bumps and thumps over the sand 
with its rocky excrescences made it necessary 
to relinquish the mat and walk. Thoroughly 
revived by the fresh air and exhilarating 
descent, we were heartily ready for a meal 
after the weird wonders of a night spent in 
the crater of a volcang,” 






































NY break in the monotony of 
life in the little seaside village 
of Pygwyllion was rare, and 
when posters were put up 
stating that Professor Schlaf- 
macher, of Berlin, - the —re- 
nowned hypnotist, would give ‘a lecture in 
the schoolroom, and exemplify his powers on 
any who cared to go upon the stage, there 
was considerable excitement amongst all the 
population. All, that is to say, except 
Captain John Tompkins and myself, Robert 
Jones, both late of the merchant service. 
We had each, on our retirement, settled 
down in this remote little place, where I had 
purchased a small cottage, whilst Tompkins 
boarded in the schoolmaster’s house. We 
had not previously known each other, but we 
naturally soon became acquainted, and our 
having been in the saine profession, together 
with a community of taste in tobacco and 
other matters, had in the course of seven 
years ripened the acquaintance into a close 


{riendship, and a day seldom passed in which 
Vol. xxiv.--21. 








we were not to be seen in one another’s 
company. Tompkins and I had, of course, 
seen a good deal of the world in our way, 
and we rather prided ourselves on being 
hard-headed, practical men of experience, 
who could’ see as far as most people and 
were not to be imposed on. Therefore, when 
the rest of the village was anxiously looking 
forward to the approaching lecture we re- 
mained calm and unmoved, took our pipes, 
grog, and walks as usual, and betrayed no 
excitement. 

We talked about it to one another, though. 
“Ever seen any of this hypnotism, Bob?” 
asked Tompkins. I said I had once been to 
a performance where a man had pretended 
to mesmerize a woman, and made her tell 
how many shillings someone in the audience 
—a confederate, no doubt — had in his 
pocket, and so on. “All arranged before- 
hand, of course,” I concluded. 

“ Nothing genuine, eh ?” 

“Well, not quite that, perhaps. He got 
two girls up on the stage and gave them 
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some beans, which he said were chocolate 
creams, and just as they were going to eat 
them he told them they were black beetles, 
and, by Jove! you should have seen them 
drop those beans and jump on the chairs 


and shake themselves. | think that was 
genuine. They looked a mighty weak- 


minded lot.” 

“That sort of thing wouldn’t do with you 
and me, would it, Bob?” 

“Not much,” said I. “I should like to 
come across the man who could hypnotize 
either of us, Jack !” 

**It wouldn’t be a bad joke to go and see 
the show. would it?” said he. 

“ All right,” said I. “Let’s go.” And so, 
when the afternoon arrived, to the astonish- 
ment probably of many of the audience, 
l'ompkins and myself put in an appearance. 

Punctually to the moment the lecturer 
stepped on to the platform. He was a man 
of about forty-five, or perhaps fifty, and there 
was nothing remarkable about him except his 
eyes, which had a peculiar expression of 
depth which I cannot attempt to describe. 
I had never seen any eyes like them. He 
spoke in very good English with somewhat of 
a foreign accent, and his manner was perfectly 
quiet and free from affectation. In a few 
opening remarks he explained that he trusted 
we should not regard him as wishing to 
impose on us by any deception, but simply 
as the exponent of certain powers possessed, 
more or less, by all, but little known and less 
cultivated, which were capable of working 
the greatest benefits to the world when pro- 
perly exercised. Any confederation was, as 
we could see for ourselves, impossible, since 
the whole audience were practically known 
to one another, and it was from them only 
that the subjects of his experiments would 
be taken. He begged us to judge what we 
might see with impartiality, and then to ask 
ourselves whether he was in any sense 
exaggerating the tremendous _ possibilities 
which might result from a more general 
and intelligent recognition of his science. 

Ihe lecturer then asked that some of the 
audience would come on to the stage. As 
there seemed to be some hesitation in com- 
plying with this, he said, “ Perhaps there is 
some lady present who will play us a little 
tune upon the piano? Will anyone be so 
kind ?” 

Hereupon a little girl, the daughter of the 
schoolmaster, stepped forward, after some 
urging from her mother, and was helped on 
to the platform by the professor. He opened 
the piano and placed a seat for her. But 
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here a hitch occurred. It appeared that the 
intending performer could not recollect her 
piece, and her music was at home. 

“Ach! that is very awkward,” said the 
professor. ‘“ But, tell me, 1s your music in 
a book ?” 

She said it was, in a book “ about so big ” 
(holding out her hands), and with a green 
cover. 

There were some books on a shelf near 
the piano, and the professor, taking down 
one of about the size described, with a brown 
cover, on which was inscribed in large letters, 
“ Copy - Book,” placed it before her, and, 
touching her head lightly with his hand, said, 
“Is this not the same book as yours ? 
Yes? That is very fortunate. Will you 
please find the place, for you see I do not 
know which is your tune?” ‘The little girl 
turned over six or seven pages rapidly, and 
then, keeping her eyes fixed on a statement, in 
large text hand, that “Honesty is the best 
policy,” played her little tune through care 
fully and correctly. When she had finished 
the lecturer thanked her politely, and, taking 
her hand, led her to the steps. 

“T think,” he then said, “that the piano 
will perhaps be in the way of the per- 
formances presently. Will anyone be so 
good as to help me to move it back a little?” 

Two hulking youths at once started 
forward ; but, to our great astonishment, 
no sooner had they mounted the platform 
than one immediately thrust his hand into 
his waistcoat after the manner of a sling, 
whilst the other limped to the nearest chair 
and, sitting down, put one foot on his knee 
and nursed it most tenderly; the faces of 
both wearing an expression of intense pain. 

“Dear me,” said the professor, “this is 
very sad, and so very sudden! Please let 
me look at your foot:” He went to the youth 
on the chair, and after looking: at him a 
moment said, “ My young friend, you are 
either very foolish or you play a little joke 
on me. You have not hurt this foot at all. 
It is the other one that pains you.” Instantly 
the young man dropped the foot to the 
ground with a crash of his heavy boot, and 
seizing the other « ne placed it most gingerly 
over the other knee, whilst he groaned 
heavily. 

“ That is better,” said the professor ; “and 
now, my friend, let me see your wrist. Ach! 
yes! I must make you a proper sling for it.” 
He turned away for an instant, and then, 
facing them again, said, pointing to a corner 
of the stage, “Will you please move the 
piano over there? I think that will be the 
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best place.” Both youths at once jumped 
up, and the instrument was placed in the 
desired position ; after which they returned 
to their seats in the room, apparently 
wondering what on earth there could be to 
excite the roars of laughter in which the 
audience indulged. 

I cannot give an account of all the experi- 
ments. Suffice it to say that people were 
made to shiver with cold, or wipe their fore- 
heads from heat; that they shot imaginary 
bears with walking-sticks, and ran from 
visionary mad dogs. Those sang, or at least 
tried to, who never sang before; and the 
sexton, a preternaturally solemn _ person, 





THE SEXTON, A PRETERNATURALLY SOLEMN PERSON, DANCED A HORNPIPE 


ON THE TABLE.’ 


danced a hornpipe on the table. Tompkins 
and I regarded it all with openly superior 
smiles. The professor had got a wonder- 
fully soft lot ! 

After about an hour the lecturer again 
ldressed us.. Though such exhibitions 
might seem, he said, to some of us to have 
something of the marvellous about them, 
there was, he assured us, nothing of the sort 





in reality. All the results which we had seen 
were caused merely by the imposition of his 
will for the time on the person operated on. 
The strength of the will- power, like the 
strength of the muscles, could be greatly 
developed by constant practice. At the 
same time, as avery strong man might at 
some period or other be confronted with one 
still stronger, so it might happen that 
the trained hypnotist might meet with 
a subject with will-power equal to or 
greater than his own, over whom he might 
fail to exercise any influence. Such an 
occurrence at a lecture like the present 
was, of course, inconvenient; but any 
genuine professor of hypnotism 
who, as it were, challenged a whole 
audience must be, of course, pre- 
pared to face the possibility. Ad 
mitting the power of the operator 
to be sufficient, he desired to call 
our attention to the fact that as it 
was possible, as we had seen, to 
induce sensations of pain, it 
was also possible in many 
cases to remove it by the same 
agency, often permanently. 
Such cures were, however, not 
suitable for public exhibition, 
and he was happy to think, 
judging from their appearance, 
that his present audience were 
not in need of such treatment. 
This was, however, a most 
important part of his science, 
and one which ought to 
receive far more attention 
than had been at present 
accorded to it. Time was 
drawing on, and he must 
shortly leave; but he had 
still some minutes to spare, 
and would be pleased to see 
a few more of the audience 
on the stage, if any were dis- 
posed to come. 
“ Bob,” whispered Tomp- 
kins, “I’m going up.” 
“Right, old man,” said I. 
“T’m with you.” 

The professor bowed politely as we ap- 
peared on the platform, but looked at us, 
I thought, doubtfully, as at possibly difficult 
subjects. : 

“ Kindly be seated, gentlemen,” he said. 

We took chairs on either side of the 
stage, and facing one another. The professor 
kept us waiting whilst he was apparently 
looking for something in his pockets. He 
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didn’t seem to find it, and I got so tired of 
waiting to be operated on that I closed my 
eyes. I fancy that, strangely enough, I must 
have dozed off for a moment, for I woke 
up with a start just in time to see Tompkins 
open his eyes and stare at me. Just then 
the professor spoke. 

“T am extremely sorry, gentlemen, but I 
find that I have mistaken the time. Allow 
me to ask your pardon, and to express my 
great regret for the trouble I have given you ; 
I trust you will excuse me.” 

Of course, we returned to our seats, and 
the professor, after briefly thanking the 
audience for their attention, hurried out to 
his cab and drove off to the nearest station. 

“Thought he wouldn’t tackle us, Bob,” 
said Tompkins, when we got outside. 
“Wouldn't have done to fail just at the 


end. All bunkum 
about the time, you 
know. Had a quarter 


of an hour more, easy.” 
I agreed with him. In- 
deed, it was such a pal- 
pable case of running 
away that I felt quite 
sorry for the professor. 


If I live to be a 
hundred I shall never 
forget the awakening 
the following morning : 
the first drowsy feeling 
that something had 
gone wrong, the clearer 
impression that the 
something was very 
serious, and then the 
full recollection of the 


whole horror. Could 
it be but a dream? 
Alas! no. ‘Too well 


did I recall the dreadful 
details. I sat up in 
bed, and the whole 
ghastly sequence of 
events repeated itself. 
I had gone to bed, and to sleep, but had 
woke again. I had looked at my watch. It 
was just after eleven. I felt wide awake, and 
after tossing about restlessly a short time I 
determined, finding sleep impossible, to go 
out for a stroll. 1 dressed, and let myself 
quietly out. I walked on slowly, without 
thinking where I was going, till I found 
myself on the small wooden pier that runs 
out into the bay—a favourite resort of 
Tompkins and myself. What was my 
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standing 
He explained that he, like myself, 
could not sleep, and preferred strolling out 


astonishment to see ‘Tompkins 


there. 


to a wakeful night in bed. I was very glad 
to see him, and we walked up and down 
and smoked together. The night was fairly 
light, but somewhat cloudy. Our conversa 
tion turned presently on the lecture that 
afternoon. 

“You did get just a little bit queer when 
you were on the stage, though, didn’t you?” 
said Tompkins. 

“What do you mean ?” said I. 

“Why, you shut your eyes,” said he. 

“T didn’t,” said I—but I knew this 
not true. 

“T saw you,” said he. 

‘I saw you open yours,” said I. 
‘You didn’t,” said he. 


was 





WHY, YOU SHUT YOUR EVES, SAID HE, 
“| did,” said I. 
“'That’s a lie,” said he. And then som 


devil got hold of me, and—we were walking 
by the edge of the pier and ‘Tompkins was 
on the outside—I gave him a push, and over 
he went into two fathoms of water. 

He couldn’t swim, and I can’t either, and 
he fell too far out for me to reach him, even 
had I tried. But I didn’t. I must have 
been mad, I suppose. I just stood there and 
saw him go under once, twice, and the third 
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time. The clock struck twelve as he sank 
finally. And then I had walked home and 
gone to bed. 

This was the recollection the morning 
brought me—I had committed a foul and 
dastardly murder. I had slain one who was 
as a brother to me, and the brand of Cain 
was on me for ever. 

How I got up and dressed I don’t know. 
My brain was all in a whirl, the one clear 
idea being that I must try to conceal my 
crime. ‘There were no witnesses. No one 
had seen me go out or come in, and if 
‘Tompkins’s body were found there was no 
reason for supposing he had been thrown in 
by anybody at all. He might very easily 
have fallen in. No; I had only to keep 
cool and collected, and no suspicion could 
possibly attach to me. If anyone were sus- 
pected, it would certainly not be his best 
friend. 

I nerved myself, therefore, to swallow some 
breakfast, after which I took my hat and coat 
and told my servant I was going over for the 
day to the neighbouring town, where I had a 
little business to attend to. I actually forced 
myself to turn back, as if by an afterthought, 
and say that if Captain Tompkins should call 
he was to be told that I might not be home 
till late, but would see him in the morning. 
Once clear of the village I walked as if my 
life depended on it. Where I went I hardly 
know. I believe I had some food some- 
where, but it was mostly walk, walk all day. 
| knew I must return at night, and intuitively 
| made my way back in the evening. 

And then, as I neared the village, came 
the awful feeling that I must go down to the 
pier and see if Tompkins’s body were there. 
It was late for Pygwyllion—about ten—and 
there would be no one about. The more I 
resisted this gruesome impulse the stronger 
did it grow. The hideous attraction that the 
scene of his crime has for the murderer 
was upon me, and I was compelled to yield 
to it. 

I went down to the pier, and stood there 
with my eyes wide open for any observer, 
and my ears alert for any sound. ‘There was 
neither one nor the other. Except for the 
soft plash of the water all was silent as the 
grave. I hesitated for an instant, and then 
stole softly on to the pier. The structure, 
as explained, was of wood and built on piles, 
and near its outer end there were steps at 
either side leading down to a sort of lower 
platform, used for a landing from boats. It 
was my idea to go down to this platform, where 
{| might see the body if, as was very possible, 








it had been washed in amongst the piles. I 
climbed carefully and quietly down the 
slippery steps—and there, standing against 
the railing and looking down into the water, 
was a dark form. 

The figure turned its head at the sound of 
my footsteps. Its face was of a ghostly 
pallor, and its features were the features of 
Tompkins. The eyes appeared to me to 
gleam with concentrated hate as it gazed at 
me, and I felt each individual hair of my head 
assume an erect position as I stared in turn 
at the awful apparition. 

“Why are you here?” whispered the 
spectre, in scarcely audible tones, which 
seemed to tremble with rage. ‘Why are 
you here ?” 

I hardly know how I forced myself to 
reply, but I managed to stammer out, “| 
c—c—came to look for you.” 

“To look for me!” echoed the apparition. 
“Yes! Ihave always heardso. ‘There is no 
peace for the murderer. None! Haunted ! 
Always haunted! Haunted till he dies from 
the terror. Yes! day and night I shall see 
you. No darkness can shut from the eye of 
the murderer the presence, the constant 
presence, of. his victim’s spirit. Oh! the 
horror of it!” 

I gave a dismal groan. It was awful. 

“Tl go to the police,” I began ; but the 
spectre interrupted me. * 

“JT shall do that,” it said. ‘“ You forget 
that they wouldn’t see you ; no one sees you 
but me. You're dead, you know: since last 
night, when I threw you over the pier. I 
saw you go down three times ; and I never 
even tried to save you, when perhaps I might 
have done so. But I'll give myself up in the 
morning. I’d rather be hanged than haunted. 
And when I am perhaps you'll be at rest.” 

The sudden relief I felt was almost too 
much for me. It was evident that it was not 
‘Tompkins’s spirit, but Tompkins in the flesh 
that I had found, and I was therefore not a 
murderer in fact, although I certainly had 
been one in intention. On the other hand, 
it was clear that Tompkins, having in some 
way got out of the water (although I could 
have sworn I saw him drown), had lost his 
wits from the shock and become insane. 
This, however, was my salvation, for so long 
as he imagined himself to be the murderer 
and not the intended victim, as he really 
was, he certainly would not bring any charge 
against me. It was evidently my cue to 
avoid in any way disturbing this illusion, 
and, indeed, to foster it carefully. I should 
have.to explain to him that I was not dead, 
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but had escaped in some extraordinary way. 
Thereupon Tompkins would fall on my neck 
and shed tears of joy, whilst I should 
magnanimously forgive him and he would 
remain indebted to me for life. It seemed 
perfectly simple. I began at once, in a 
solemn voice. 

“Why did you throw me off the pier last 
night ?” 

“Torture me not,” cried Tompkins, in a 
tone of agony. “I know you will haunt me 
till I’m hanged, but don’t keep on like this. 
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I—er—that I learnt to swim—er-—last week, 
and that I—er—dived, just to frighten you— 
and climbed out when you went away ?” 

“Don’t mock me,” cried ‘Tompkins, 
reproachfully. “I murdered you. You're 
dead ; and I’m going to give myself up.” 

“I’m not dead,” I said. 

“ You are,” he persisted. 

“Feel my hand,” said I, and I made a 
step towards him. 

He recoiled in horror. 
almost screamed. “I 


“ Keep off!” he 


won't ! I can’t! 





“*kepp ore!’ HE ALMOST SCREAMED.” 


It’s not regular. You oughtn’t to speak. 
lead people don’t talk, you know.” 

“Answer me,” I replied. “I command 
you. 

“You know very well,” said he. “We 
quarrelled about that show yesterday, and 
you told me I’d been to sleep on the stage, 
and I told you it was a lie; and then you 
said - but what is the use of going over it 
again? I threw you in, and you're dead.” 

“What would you give to know I was 
alive ?” said I. 

“Give? Why, anything. 
dead as Moses, you know. 


But you're as 
You can’t swim 


1 mean, you couldn’t when you were 
alive.” 
“Tompkins,” I said, “would you be 


surprised to hear that I’m not dead? That 


You're only an appearance. You ought to 
vanish now and let me go home, and then 
come in the night again and stand over me. 
You shouldn’t go on this way.” 

“Look here,” I said, rather loudly, for I 
was getting irritated—a man who insists on 
calling himself a murderer when the body 
is alive and wanting to shake hands with 
him is an annoying person—‘“ don’t call me 
an appearance. I’m as solid as you are. 
What’s this ?” and I sprang on him suddenly 
and gave him a couple of smart blows on 
the chest. 

Now this kind of thing is not usually 
soothing in effect, but the look of intense 
relief that came over Tompkins’s face as he 
received the thumps I have never seen 
equalled. The deadly pallor fied ; and, if 
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he did not literally fall on my neck, he wrung 
my hands till they ached, and the moonlight 
showed something very like tears in his 
eyes. 

Soon, however, his face fell. ‘“‘ Bob, old 
man,” he said, sadly, “I meant¢ to drown you. 
It’s no credit to me that you’re alive. I shall 
go and give myself up for attempted murder.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” I returned. “ You 
haven’t any proof. You don’t suppose I’m 
going to charge you, do you ?” 

“You must,” he said. 

* Must, be blowed,” said I. “There is no 
harm done. That sort of thing is quite 
common-—amongst friends. A little temper, 
that’s all. Why, I might have done it to 
you, instead.” 

“ Aren’t you going to do anything, then ?” 
he asked, doubtfully. 

“Ves,” I said, “I am. I’m going home 
to have a drink, and you’re coming with 
me.” 

And so it happened that, ten minutes later, 
two retired merchant skippers, each of whom 
regarded himself as the would-be murderer of 
the other, might have been seen marching 
amicably up the little street of Pygwyllion, 
arm in arm, to the residence of one of them, 
on liquid refreshment bent. 

On arriving at my cottage I called to my 
old servant, Mary, to bring whisky and 
glasses. Now, Mary had lived with us 
during my wife’s lifetime, and remained with 
me ever since, and on the strength of long 
service claimed privileges, one of which was 
to find fault with me whenever she pleased—- 
which, to tell the truth, was pretty frequently. 
She always insisted on remaining up till I 
was at home and, as she considered, safe for 
the night, and held ideas about late hours 
which she made no scruple of expressing. 
Possibly my tone of voice was lacking in that 
humility suitable to a return home somewhat 
later than usual, and exhibited inappropriate 
cheerfulness. When a man suddenly finds 
that he has not committed a murder of 
which he believed himself guilty, and that, 
moreover, he is not to be called to account 
even for the attempt, there is undoubtedly 
‘omething inspiriting in the situation, and it 
s possible that my voice may have been 
induly jubilant. At any rate, old Mary 
ippeared to think so. She set the bottle 
ind glasses on the table with as much bang- 
ng as was consistent with their safety, and 
delivered herself of the following :— 

“A nice hour for a respectable gentleman 
to come home, Captain Jones, certainly ! 
And I suppose you'll be sitting up the best 





of the night now. You'd better make the 
most of the whisky; there’s no more. And 
for goodness’ sake don’t forget to bolt the 
door after you’ve let Captain Tompkins out. 
Perhaps he'll sleep on the sofa, though. And 
when you do go to bed I hope you'll make 
less noise than you did last night, keeping 
me awake with your snoring and grunting 
and talking in your sleep till the clock 
struck twelve. And now I'll wish you good- 
night.” 

“ Did you boar that, Bob ?” said Tompkins, 
when she had gone. “Old lady had the 
nightmare badly. Why, at twelve o’clock 
last night you were just drow—I mean 
diving—down by the jetty.” 

“ Never mind that, old man,” said I. “It’s 
ali over. Take some grog.” 

Now, what glorious luck! I thought to 
myself. If my dear friend here should ever, 
which Heaven forbid, find out the rights of 
the matter, what a witness for an alibi! Un- 
solicited testimony to my being at home. 
And the old girl would swear to it with the 
best conscience. 

“ Bob, old chap, here’s your health, and 
Heaven bless you for a_ kind-hearted 
fellow !” 

Just then old Mary put her head in at the 
door and snapped out, as she threw a letter 
on the table, “ This came for you this even- 
ing ; I forgot it.” 

When the door was closed I took the 
letter up and examined it. It was addressed 
in a strange hand, and bore the postmark of 
a town some miles distant. On opening the 
envelope an inner cover appeared, on which 
was the following inscription :— 

“To Captains Jones and Tompkins, 
“ Pygwyllion. 

“The writer begs that the enclosed may 
be read by the above-named gentlemen in 
the presence of each other.” 

The letter itself I here give in full :— 

“ Gentlemen,—In adopting the profession 
of a hypnotist, I did so not so much as a 
means of making money as from a desire to 
benefit my fellow-creatures, and to bring about 
a more extended belief in the marvellous 
powers of an art in relation to which such 
general ignorance prevails. With this end in 
view it has been my custom often to visit 
small towns and villages where the very 
existence of the science was perhaps unknown. 
It has been my good fortune to open the eyes 
of many to the enormous benefits offered to 
the human race by the legitimate practice of 
my profession, and I am thankful to say that 
I have in many cases effected radical cures 
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when the patient had been given up by the 
faculty. ‘lowards honest, if sceptical, inquiry 
I have always been patient; but to the pig- 
headed, obstinate self-sufficiency of half- 
educated people—like yourselves, gentlemen 
-—I have sometimes, as in your case, adminis- 
tered a sharp lesson. I will explain myself. 
When you came on the stage last night you 
did so in obedience to the exercise of my 
will, although you did not think so; and I 
may here inform you that you proved your- 
selves two of the easiest subjects to influence 
that I have met with. The smallest exertion 
only on my part was necessary. I must 
call to your recollection that you both felt 
a momentary sensation of sleepiness, after 
which I apologized for dismissing you. ‘That 
instant, gentlemen, allowed me to impress on 
your minds (which in such matters are ab- 
normally weak) 
the idea that 
each of you had 
murdered his 
friend by throw- 
ing him off the 


jetty. But this 
is not all. I 
willed that this 


impression 
should not come 
into force until 
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you were asleep last night. Whether this 
has happened as I intended I leave it to your- 
selves to say. I fear you may, perhaps, have 
been inconvenienced, but I can assure you 
that after the receipt of this letter you need 
fear no further interference in your affairs 
from me. 

“T will merely add that I should strongly 
advise you not again to oppose your puny 
and untrained wills.to a power the extent of 
which your very narrow intellects are quite 
incapable of realizing. In the hands of an 
unscrupulous operator the results to you 
might be much more serious than those 
caused by “ Yours faithfully, 

“ KARL SCHLAFMACHER, 
“ Professor of Hypnotism.” 


We looked at one another, but for some 
time nothing was 
said. When at 
length Tomp- 
kins broke the 
silence his 
remark seemed 
to be somewhat 
wanting in rele- 
vancy. 

He said, “ Bob, 
my boy, pass the 
grog.” 
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By E. D. CumincG anp J. A. SHEPHERD. 


FAR-AWAY gun-shot reminds 
the wild duck that shooting 
begins to-day, 1st August: and 
with a warning word she calls the 
whole fleet of nine inexperienced 
flappers and convoys them to safety in 
among the reeds. 

“The Twelfth” comes round, and the 
maternal grouse, collecting her brood about 
her, makes for the steep hillside ; her idea, 
apparently, is to give the sportsmen a 
“gruelling” over rough, steep ground, that 
they shall not be able to shoot straight. It 
must be a nervous moment for the family 
when mamma peeps over the heather and 
comes down, saying: “That wretched old 
liver and white pointer scents us ; he’s stand- 
ing like a rock!” but they wait until the 
humans come up before they 
go—each for himself and 
Heaven help the hindmost. 

There is unusual stir in 
the bee-hive: all the 









workers, females who don’t lay eggs, are 
moving around with an air of eager senten- 
tious rectitude tempered by display of 
pocket-handkerchief ; and all the drones, 
males who do not work, but without whom 
the species would die out in one season, are 
standing about in sullen resignation. The 
word has gone forth and the drones are to 
be executed to-day. “It is our duty,” say 
the worker bees, firmly but tearfully; and 
they take the drones, one after another, sting 
them to death, and throw their bodies out of 
doors for disposal as beetles, ants, and mice 
may think fit. It is strange that such a 
barbarous practice should obtain in highly- 
civilized society, the more so when we 
remember that the queen bee, in the exercise 
of an enviable prerogative, can lay as many or 
as few drone - producing 
eggs as she pleases. The 
bumble-bees are busy as 
usual. The bumble-bee 
occasionally varies industry 
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driving whip with a rag 
lash ; and from this instru- 
ment and the use the owner 
makes of it the angler 
obtains his name. 


Why Nature, when she furnished 
us with both a rod and line, 
Could not complete the outfit 

nor afford us chance to ask it, 
Has always been a mystery to 
me and friends of mine, 
Who have to go a-fishing with 
out landing-net or basket. 


We do our little best, of course ; 
each by some rocky shelf 

Sits dangling out his little bait 
where little fishes swim. 

Each contemplative angler is a 
basket for himself, 

And never ceases fishing till he’s 
filled him to the brim. 

He has an equally cordial 

welcome for a dead cat or 

aship’s mop. His inhospit- 

able portals are always 








“EXIT BUMBLE.” 


with over-indulgence, but habitual intoxica- 
tion is unknown ; for this excellent reason, 
that he who weakly yields to the seduction of 
such strong waters as the honey-dew on the 
lime-leaf falls drunk and incapable to the 
ground and dies without a chance of re- 
formation. 

The only reason for referring here to the 
angler is that most people make acquaintance 
with his remains in August. The angler 
looks as though he had escaped from a 
sailor's nightmare or the property-room at 
Drury Lane. Starting from a very presentable 
tail the fish widens steadily, to concentrate 
all his physical powers in 


open, and this, when he 
comes beachwards, works 


his undoing. The receding waves carry 


quantities of sand into his mouth and the 
tide goes out leaving him stranded, a pitiable 
example of sand ballast misapplied. 

The cuckoos are packing up to go south ; 


they have so much confidence in the nurses 
who took charge of their children that they 
need not wait. The young cuckoos will find 
their own way to Africa as their parents and 
grandparents did. The good people of 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland, are said to have 
attempted to detain the cuckoo for the winter 
by building a wall ; which proceeding, if true, 
said more for the hearts than the heads of 
the Borrowdalians. 
Many of our song- 








a grin of the broadest ; 
a ghastly grin it is, too. 
Nature in sportive mood 
set upon the head of the 
fish a filament like a limp 
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birds have moulted 
now and are begin- 
ning to recover 
spirits, though 
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“THE YOUNG ROBINS ARE PUTTING ON THEIR RED WAISTCOATS.” 


there is little singing done. Birds who 
leave early for the south put off chang- 
ing their clothes till they reach their 
destination, preferring, like sensible people, 
to travel in shabby comfort ; the cuckoos, 


for instance, do not change before they 


go, nor does the swallow. The flight 
feathers of the wings are shed in pairs, 
and as a bird must be fully equipped 
for such a long journey it must postpone 
moulting if it has to leave early in the 
autumn. The young robins are putting on 
their red waistcoats and the appropriate airs 
and graces; till his first moult the young 
cock wears a spotted waistcoat. Late indi- 
viduals of vari- 
ous species have 


ing herself on a rabbit, may still * be 
tending her twins in the burrow. It must 
be an irritating thing for the rabbit to 
come home and find the lodger giving her 
children tea in the passage, so that he cannot 
get beyond his own hall-door mat. The 
kittiwake gulls, dilatory creatures, have pro- 
bably still some children in arms to look 
after. 

The octopa-—pardon the convenient .inac- 
curacy—has hatched out the ropes of eggs 
she has been watching over so jealously for 
the last fifty days in the rocky retreat she 
calls her nest ; the youngsters are lively, but, 
being no larger than fleas at birth, are likely 

to escape notice 
for some time 





eggs or children 
to occupy their 
time. The ring- 
ouzels are _ still 
weighed down 
with nursery 
cares if they 
decided to rear 
a second brood ; 
the house-martin 
and the yellow- 

mmer are en- 
gaged with family 
number two; the 
stock-dove who, 
like the shelduck 
and puffin, has 
a fancy for billet- 





to come. The 
maternal octopus 
gives herself 
up so whole- 
heartedly to her 
nursery duties, 
which consist 
chiefly of sitting 
still and blowing 
water over the 
egg-ropes, that 
her health suffers ; 
and by the time 
the children are 
born she is not 
the creature she 
was when, newly 
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wedded, she left 
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“THE OCTOPUS IN LOVE—THE EMBRACE. 


home with her husband in June. The 
sternest octopus papa must feel himself 
at a loss if once a wayward daughter and 
her lover hurl themselves into each other’s 
arms :— 


What can Ido? Eight arms on either side 
Make more a Gordian than a lovers’ knot. 
I can’t undo it, hard as I have tried, 
I must consent to give him what he’s got. 


Bless you, then, children! Stem 
those floods of—tears, 
Conscience must prick you very 
hard, I think ; 
Don’t fog the water round you thus, 
my <ears, 
Surely betrothals are not sealed 
with—ink. 
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(only a couple of 
hundred, but pipe- 
fishes have few 
foes, thanks to 
their mail, and 
their nursery 
methods forbid 
needless pro- 
fusion) she makes 
them over to her 
husband, who 
arranges them in 
rows along his 
underside and 
keeps them till 
they hatch out. 
The pipe-fish is 
not intelligent. 
He will wind his 
prehensile tail 
about any buoy- 
rope or drifting 
stick without 
the elementary precaution of inquiring what 
the thing is: and holds on in foolish faith 
till lifted into boat or stranded on shore. 
The hippocampus, or sea-horse— one of 
Nature’s most successful efforts in the gro- 
tesque, by the way—is even more advanced 
than the pipe-fish. The sea-horse is equipped 
with a sac under his tail, and when the sea- 
mare lays her eggs she packs them into that 




















The octopus, as a rule, is 
sparing of his ink, and does 
not discharge it without good 
reason. His relative, the 
cuttlefish, on the other hand, 
will envelop himself in a cloud 
of the very best sepia if you 
even look at him —this ex- 
travagance is the outcome of 
shyness. Stranded on the 
beach you may occasionally find 
the shrunken remains of one 
of the pipe-fish —a_ strange 
creature, like a young eel in 
plate armour with a long tube- 
like snout ending in the small- 
est of unclassically-cut mouths. 
The male pipe-fish is the 
victim of Woman’s Rights. 
When his wife. lays her eggs 
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What says my brother? In the 
jam you sink, 
You grow more feeble? 
Death is very near ? 
Your fate’s my warning, but I 
rather think 
That I may safely taste the 
jam from here. 
Let me avoid the spots that 
sticky feel— 
Peace, brother, peace! Re- 
frain from sob and groan; 
I am at breakfast, don’t disturb 
my meal. 
Light on my breast lie sorrows 
not my own! 


It is a curious thing, but 
birds appear to enjoy im- 
munity from wasp sting. 
Blackbirds, tits, and mar- 
tins eat them greedily; 
the two former will 
















**DAILY PERFORMANCES BY THE PORPOISES DURING THE SEASON.” 


and leaves to her mate all the responsibility 
of hatching. Although the sea-horse is thus 
imposed upon by his wife, the pair appear to 
be on the most affectionate terms. They 
hold on to weeds by their tails and cling 
lovingly to one another: Dr. Day has even 
seen them rubbing their heads in a sea-horse 
kiss, and has heard them coughing exchange 
of endearments. The amiable porpoise is 
playing leap-frog with a party of friends 
within hail of the beach: porpoise existence 
appears to be one giddy whirl of gratuitous 
acrobatic performance for the benefit of 
visitors to the seaside: this animal—the 
meekest porpoise would resent being 
called a fish—does not go out to sea, pre- 
ferring the excitements, and fish, of inshore 
waters, and is equally cheerful and irrepres- 
sible whether you meet him off Greenland 
or in the tepid Mediterranean. 

The wasps are abroad in 
their hundreds: the wasp 
is an intelligent fellow, as 
witness the discretion 
which bids him come out 
of a hole in pear or plum 
business end first ; but his 
selfishness is something 
monumental. When he 
finds food, though there 
enough to supply a 
iousand wasps for the 
whole summer, he never 
tells a friend — but you 
in read his character for 
yourself any morning on 
: breakfast table :— 





hang on to the paper- 
like nest and devour the 
insects by the dozen. 

The hen lobster’s eggs generally hatch out 
in July or August: for a time she carried 
them—12,000 or more—about with her, 
stuck upon the underside of her body, but 
as the “ berry” swelled locomotion became 
difficult, and she regretfully buried them in 
the sand. She is an exemplary parent, and 
sometimes keeps about her such of her 
family as survive the perils of infancy till 
they attain to a length of six inches, by which 
time they are hardened enough to face the 
world on their own account. The hen lobster 
produces a family and gets a new dress in 
alternate years : this latter sounds like a hard- 
ship, but no question of hen lobster’s rights 
is involved, though the cock does get a new 
suit every August. Changing his or her coat 
of mail is a serious business ; when the old 
one is coming off the patient is sick, sorry, 





“MMR. WASP DROPS IN TO BREAKFAST.” 
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and retiring. As soon as it is cast 
and the lobster has drawn off the 
last pair of his thigh-boots, he 
devotes all his time and energies 
to growing as fast as he can; the 
only chance he has of growing is 
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“THE YOUNG PRAWNS REQUIRE NEW SHELL-JACKETS EVERY TWELVE DAYS—MORE EXPENSE FOR FATHER PRAWN.” 


after laying off his old coat and before the 
new mail shall harden, so he grows with a 
will. As soon as the new coat is hard he 
begins to make up for lost meals, feeding 
ravenously. The lobster seems to suffer 
from nerves—at all events, fishermen who 
are on intimate terms with him say that 
a loud clap of thunder or the boom of a 
ship’s gun will make him shed a claw; all 
crustaceans set little value on their limbs, 
as they can grow new ones to replace those 
lost. The lobster suffers a good deal when 
his armour gets too small for him, but as 
that happens only once a year we may keep 
our sympathy for the unfortunate young 
prawns, who grow so fast that they require 
new shell-jackets every twelve days. 

The field-cricket, who has been shrilling 
with tireless energy since he got up in the 
spring, shows symptoms of weariness about 
the beginning of August: his song is less 
continuous, less strident ; and gradually he 
gives up singing for the year. Now is the 
summer of discontent for the 
harvest-mouse, who, by the 
way, is the only British 
mammal who possesses an 
even partially prehensile tail ; 
he uses that organ as a fifth 
hand, more particularly when 
descending the wheat stem 
in a hurry. Much addicted 
to weaving his beautiful ball 
of a nest among the stems of 
standing corn, and fond of 


“on DUTY.” 


climbing to the ears of wheat on which he sits 
to lunch and enjoy the scenery, the harvest- 
mouse views the reaping-machine with par- 
donable disapprobation. He doubtless owes 
his name to the fact that 
harvesting operations are so 
generally instrumental in 
revealing, and bringing ruin 
to, his domestic hearth : the 
chances are in favour of there 
being babies in the nest when- 
ever it be brought to light, 
for, like the rest of his kind, 
he is an enthusiastic family 
man who loves to surround 
himself with children, grand- 
children, and great - grand 
children to the fifth and 
sixth generation. When the 
corn is stooked the tawny 
and barn owls come from 
far and near to range the 
fields, self-appointed special 
constables in the agricultural 
interest. Every mouse is de 
facto an offender, and if he 
fall into the clutches of the 
law as personified by an owl 
his fate is sealed. The phea 
sant sometimes amuses him- 
self by killing and eating 
mice; it is an injudicious 
practice, as the dead mouse 
frequently sticks in his gullet 
and chokes him. 
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“ THE BUCK RABBIT’S RETURN.” 


Stoats and weasels at this season occa- 
sionally get up hunting parties of fifteen 
or twenty -— perhaps two families combine 
for sport—and display reckless courage ; 
a party of twenty weasels has been known 
to attack a collie dog, either from sheer 
bravado or downright savagery; they are, 
as we know, prone to kill from wanton 
love of slaughter, and twice twenty weasels 
would hardly know how to dispose of a 
5o0lb. dog when they had worried him to 
death. The rabbit is 
still engaged on pri- 
vate affairs, which 
indulgence itself can 
hardly admit as 
urgent, in view of the 
fact that they have 
been recurrently on 
hand ever since 
March. The con- 
duct of the buck- 
rabbit suggests that 
he regards these 
superabundant chil- 
dren with disappro- 
val; for if, in despite 
of his wife, he makes 
his way into the 
nursery he is likely 
to kill a few of them. 
There is no excuse 
for this behaviour ; 
the mind of the most 
intellectual rabbit is 
hardly likely to be 
influenced by the 
doctrine of Malthus, 


“NATURE TAKES OFF THE PUFFIN’S BILL IN PIECES,” 
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and he cannot 
plead over-work, for 
his wife does every- 
thing ; she even 
tears off her own 
clothes to make her 
babies warm and 
comfortable. 

The 23rd of 
August comes 
round and the 
punctual puffins 
leave the breeding 
grounds to fly sea- 
ward and distribute 
themselves on dis- 
tant rocks and islets: 
the puffin has more 
reason than most 
birds to withdraw 
from society during 
the autumn moult. There is no great differ- 
ence between the clothes he takes off 
and the dress he will put on, it is true: 
but there is that wonderful bill to be 
considered. Nature bestows upon him the 


beautiful red and blue arrangement with 
chaste yellow stripes as a wedding gift that he 
may be pleasing in the eye of hen puffins—it 
doesn’t say much for their taste, but let that 


pass. The breeding season over, Nature, 
with callous disregard of the cock’s feelings 
and without reflect- 
ing on the shock it 
must give his wife, 
takes off the puffin’s 
bill in pieces, as 
though it were after 
all a false nose to 
hide the _neutral- 
tinted and _ insignifi- 
cant snub beneath. 
Consider, I pray you, 
the emotions of the 
young puffin whom 
this loss befalls for 
the first time. 

The guillemots are 
leaving their rock- 
ledges also, to scatter 
for the autumn and 
winter: there is, in 
point of fact, a general 
breaking up for the 
holidays, the educa- 
tion of the young 
birds being finished. 
‘The herons leave 
the heronry and 
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resort to the marshes and 
streams. The curlews 
send their children to 
the waterside to learn the 
science of mud-probing, 
and go thither them- 
selves, keeping apart 
from the young people, 
however. Thanks to 
their long bills the cur- 
lews live better and keep 
in fatter condition in 
winter than other mud- 
larking species who can- 
not explore so deeply. 
The end of the month 
draws near and the swifts 
go. There is no prepara- 
tion, no assemblage of 
travelling companions : 
the company about the 
steeple have been grow- 
ing more restless and 
soaring in loftier realms 
than usual for a few days, 
and one evening the 
silence tells you they are 
gone. Cruel is the fate of 
the backward young swift 
who has not learned to 
fly perfectly by the time 
his people start for the 


south ; he is left behind to die of cold and 
starvation, if he cannot find his way to Africa 
all by himself. The young swallows and the 


house-martins of 
the first brood 
are congregating 
on the roofs to 
discuss in eager 
twitterings the 
wonders of the 
new country 
their parents 
have described. 
The great 
caterpillar of the 
Death's Head 
moth seeks 
seclusion under- 
ground inAugust 
to pass into the 
chrysalis state. 
The peacock 
butterfly 
emerges from 
the chrysalis to 
enjoy a few yaw 
weeks’ gaiety 
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** SLEEPING THROUGH SERMONS FOR NINE MONTHS,” 





“THE PAINTED LADY.” 





before retiring for the 
winter. The active career 
of most butterflies in the 
winged state of existence 
is short; the large tor- 
toiseshell who came out 
in the middie of July is 
quite content to go to bed 
for the winter in the 
middle of August ; and, 
like other butterflies who 
hibernate in the complete 
state, will get up about 
May to lay eggs and die. 
Some of the butterflies, 
as we might expect of such 
giddy, undomestic crea- 
tures, have no idea of 
home comfort, and spend 
the winter in the chilliest 
fashion. A small tortoise- 
shell was observed by a 
parson one Sunday in 
August to enter his 
church during the 
service and settle on 
the ceiling ;. and there 
the clerico-entomo- 
logical eye marked the 
insect, Sunday after 
Sunday, hanging to the 
naked beam for nine 


months, a sound sleeper. 
The Red Admiral appears in August: his 
steadiness of character is open to criticism, 


for he is rather 
addicted to 
going out at 
night when well- 
conducted 
butterflies are 
in bed. The 
Painted Lady is 
expected at this 
season too, but 
she is so irregu- 
lar in her habits 
that entomo- 
logists im- 
patiently declare 
it impossible to 
lay down any 
precise rules 
for her meta- 
morphoses ; she 
is even more 
irresponsible 
than other 
butterflies. 
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JENIA TURNBULL in a 
quiet, unobtrusive fashion was 
enjoying herself. The cool 
living-room at Turnbull’s farm 
was a delightful contrast to 

; the hot sunshine without, and 
the drowsy humming of bees floating in at 
the open window was charged with hints of 
slumber to the middle-aged. From her seat 
by the window she watched with amused 
interest the efforts of her father—kept from 
his Sunday afternoon nap by the assiduous 
attentions of her two admirers—to maintain 
his politeness. 

“Father was so pleased to see you both 
come in,” she said, softly ; “it’s very dull for 
him here of an afternoon with only me.” 

“T can’t imagine anybody being dull with 
only you,” said Sergeant Dick Daly, turning 
a bold brown eye upon her. 

Mr. John Blundell scowled ; this was the 
third time the sergeant had said. the thing 
that he would have liked to say if he had 
thought of it. 

“I don’t mind being dull,” remarked Mr. 
lurnbull, casually 

Neither gentleman made any comment. 

“T like it,” pursued Mr. Tuinbull, long- 
ingly ; “ always did, from a child.” 

lhe two young men looked at each other ; 

Vol. xxiv.—23. 
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then they looked at Venia; the sergeant 
assumed an expression of careless ease, while 
John Blundell sat his chair like a human 
limpet. Mr. Turnbull almost groaned ‘as he 
remembered his tenacity. 

“The garden’s looking very nice,” he said, 
with a pathetic glance round. 

“ Beautiful,” assented the sergeant. “I 
saw it yesterday.” 

“Some o’ the roses on that big bush 
have opened a bit more since then,” said the 
farmer. 

Sergeant Daly expressed his gratification, 
and said that he was not surprised. It was 
only ten days since he had arrived in the 
village on a visit to a relative, but in that 
short space of time he had, to the great 
discomfort of Mr. Blundell, made himself 
wonderfully at home at Mr. Turnbull’s. To 
Venia he related strange adventures by sea 
and land, and on subjects of which he was 
sure the farmer knew nothing he was a 
perfect mine of information. He began to 
talk in low tones to Venia, and the heart of 
Mr. Blundell sank within him as he noted 
her interest. Their voices fell to a gentle 
murmur, and the sergeant’s sleek, well- 
brushed head bent closer to that of his 
listener. Relieved from his attentions, Mr. 
Turnbull fell asleep without more ado. 
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Blundell sat neglected, the unwilling 
witness of a flirtation he was powerless to 
prevent. Considering her limited oppor- 
tunities, Miss Turnbull displayed a proficiency 
which astonished him. Even the sergeant 
was amazed, and 
practice. 

“I wonder whether it is very hot outside ?” 
she said, at last, rising and looking out of the 
window. 

“Only pleasantly warm,” said the sergeant. 
“Tt would be nice down by the water.” 

“T’m afraid of disturbing father by our 
talk,” said the considerate daughter. “ You 
might tell him we’ve gone for a little stroll 
when he wakes,” she added, turning to 
Blundell. 

Mr. Blundell, who had risen with the idea 
of acting the humble but, ir his opinion, 
highly necessary part of chaperon, sat down 
again and watched blankly from the window 
until they were out of sight. He was half- 
inclined to think that the exigencies of the 
case warranted him in arousing the farmer 
at once. 

It was an 


suspected her of long 


hour later when the farmer 
awoke, to find himself alone with Mr. 
Blundell, a state of affairs for which he 
strove with some pertinacity to make that 
aggrieved gentleman responsible. 

“Why didn’t you go with 
demanded. 

“Because I wasn’t asked,” replied 
other. 

Mr. Turnbull sat up in his chair and eyed 
him disdainfully. “For a great, big chap 
like you are, John Blundell,” he exclaimed, 
“it’s surprising what a little pluck you've 
got.” 

“IT don’t want to go where 
wanted,” retorted Mr. Blundell. 

“’That’s where you make a mistake,” said 
the other, regarding him severely ; “ girls like 
a masterful man, and, instead of getting your 
own way, you sit down quietly and do as 
you're told, like a tame-—tame a 

“Tame what?” inquired Mr. 
resentfully. 

“I don’t know,” said the other, frankly ; 
“the tamest thing you can think of. There's 
Daly laughing in his sleeve at you, and talk- 
ing to Venia about Waterloo and the Crimea 
as though he'd been there. I thought it 
was pretty near settled between you.” 

“So did I,” said Mr. Blundell. 

“You're a big man, John,” said the other, 
“but you're slow. You're all muscle and no 
head.” 

“T think of 


them?” he 


the 


not 


I’m 


Blundell, 


things afterwards,” said 
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Blundell, humbly ; “ generally after I get to 
bed.” 

Mr. Turnbull sniffed, and took a turn up 
and down the room; then he closed the 
door and came towards his friend again. 

“TI dare say you’re surprised at me being 
so anxious to get rid of Venia,” he said, slowly, 
“but the fact is I’m thinking of marrying 
again myself.” 

“You /” said the startled Mr. Blundell. 

“Yes, me,” said the other, somewhat 
sharply. “ But she won't marry so long as 
Venia is at home. It’s a secret, because if 
Venia got to hear of it she’d keep single to 
prevent it. She’s just that sort of girl.” 

Mr. Blundell coughed, but did not deny it. 
“ Who is it?” he inquired. 

“ Miss Sippet,” was the reply. “She 
couldn’t hold her own for half an hour against 
Venia.” 

Mr. Blundell, a great stickler for accuracy, 
reduced the time to five minutes. 

“And now,” said the aggrieved Mr. 
Turnbull, “now, so far as I can see, she’s 
struck with Daly. If she has him it'll be 
years and years before they can marry. She 
seems crazy about heroes. She was talking 
to me the other night about them. Not to 
put too fine a point on it, she was talking 
about you.” 

Mr. Blundell 
surprise. 

“Said you were zof a hero,” explained 
Mr. Turnbull. “Of course, I stuck up for 
you. I said you’d got too much sense to go 
putting your life into danger. I said you 
were a very careful man, and I told her how 
particular you was about damp sheets. Your 
housekeeper told me.” 

“t's all nonsense,” said Blundell, with a 
fiery face. “I'll send that old fool packing 
if she can’t keep her tongue quiet.” 

“It’s very sensible of you, John,” said 
Mr. ‘Turnbull, “and a sensible girl would 
appreciate it. Instead of that, she only 
sniffed when I told her how careful you 
always were to wear flannel next to you! 
skin. She said she liked dare-devils.” 

“T suppose she thinks Daly is a dare 
devil,” said the offended Mr. Blundell. “ And 
I wish people wouldn't talk about me and 
my skin. Why can’t they mind their own 
business ?” 

Mr. Turnbull eyed him indignantly, and 
then, sitting in a very upright position, slowly 
filled his pipe, and declining a_ proffered 
match rose and took one from the mantel 
piece. 

“I was doing the best I could for you,” 


blushed with pleased 
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he said, staring hard at the ingrate. “I was 
trying to make Venia see what a careful 
husband you would make. Miss Sippet 
herself is most particular about such. things 
—and Venia seemed to think something of 
it, because she asked me whether you used a 
warming-pan.” 

Mr. Blundell got up from his chair and, 
without going through the formality of 


bidding his host good-bye, quitted the room 


“SHE ASKED ME WHETHER YOU USED A WARMING-PAN. 


and closed the door violently behind him. 
He was red with rage, and he brooded darkly 
as he made his way home on the folly of 
carrying on the traditions of a devoted 
mother without thinking for himself. 

For the next two or three days, to Venia’s 
secret concern, he failed to put in an 
appearance at the farm—a fact which made 
ilirtation with the sergeant a somewhat un- 
interesting business. Her sole recompense 
was the dismay of her father, and for his 
benefit she dwelt upon the advantages of the 
Army in a manner that would have made the 
lortune of a recruiting-sergeant. 

“She’s just crazy after the soldiers,” he 
said to Mr. Blundell, whom he was trying 
to spur on to a desperate effort. “I’ve been 
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watching her close, and I can see what it is 
now ; she’s romantic. You're too slow and 
ordinary for her. She wants somebody more 
dazzling. She told Daly only yesterday 
afternoon that she loved heroes. Told it to 
him to his face. I sat there and heard her. 
It’s a pity you ain’t a hero, John.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Blundell ; “ then, if I was, 
I expect she’d like something else.” 

The other shook his head. “ If you could 

only do something 

daring,” he murmured ; 

“half-kill somebody, or 

save somebody’s life, and 

let her see you do it. 

* Couldn’t you dive off the 
quay and save somebody’s 
life from drowning ?” 

“Yes, I could,” said 
Blundell, “if somebody 
would only tumble in.” 

“You might pretend 
that you thought you saw 
somebody drowning,” 
suggested Mr. Turnbull. 

“And be laughed at,” 
said Mr. Blundell, who 
knew his Venia by heart. 

“You always seem to 
be able to think of objec- 
tions,” complained Mr. 
Turnbull; “I’ve noticed 
that in you before.” 

“T’d go in fast enough 
if there was anybody 
there,” said Blundell. 
“Tm not much of a 
swimmer, but——” 

* All the better,” inter- 
rupted the other; “that 
would make it all the 
more daring.” 

*“ And I don’t much care if I’m drowned,” 
pursued the younger man, gloomily. 

Mr. Turnbull thrust his hands in_ his 
pockets and took a turn or two up and down 
the room. His brows were knitted and his lips 
pursed. In the presence of this mental stress 
Mr. Blundell preserved a respectful silence. 

“ We'll all four go for a walk on the quay 
on Sunday afternoon,” said Mr. Turnbull, at 
last. 

“On the chance?” inquired his staring 
friend. 

“On the chance,” assented the other ; “‘ it’s 
just possible Daly might fall in.” 

“He might if we walked up and down 
five million times,” said Blundell, un- 
pleasantly. 
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“He might if we walked up and down 
three or four times,” said Mr Turnbull, 
“ especially if you happened to stumble.” 

“IT never stumble,” said the matter-of-fact 
Mr. Blundell. “I don’t know anybody more 
sure-footed than I am.” 

“ Or thick-headed,” added the exasperated 
Mr. Turnbull. 

Mr. Blundell regarded him patiently ; he 
had a strong suspicion that his friend had 
been drinking. 

“Stumbling,” said Mr. Turnbull, con- 
quering. his annoyance with an effort 
“stumbling is a thing that might happen 
to anybody. You trip your foot against a 
stone and lurch up against Daly; he 
tumbles overboard, and you off with your 
jacket and dive in off the quay after him. 
He can’t swim a stroke.” 

Mr. Blundell caught his breath and yazed 
at him in speechless amaze. 

“'There’s sure to be several people on the 
quay if it’s a fine afternoon,” continued his 
instructor. “You'll have half Dunchurch 
round you, praising you and patting you on 
the back—all in front of Venia, mind you. 
It'll be put in all the papers and you'll get a 
medal.” 

“And suppose we are both drowned?” 
said Mr. Blundell, soberly. 

“ Drowned? _ Fiddlesticks ! ” 
Turnbull. 
you're afraid- 

“ll do it,” said Blundell, decidedly. 

“And mind,” said the other, “ don’t do it 
as if it’s as easy as kissing your fingers; be 
half-drowned yourself, or at least pretend to 
be. And when you're on the quay take your 
time about coming round. Be longer than 
Daly is; you don’t want him to get all the 
pity. 

“All right,” said the other. 

“After a time you can open your eyes,” 
went on his instructor ; “then, if I were you, 
I should say, ‘Good-bye, Venia,’ and close 
‘em again. Work it up affecting, and send 
messages to your aunts.” 

“It sounds all right,” said Blundell. 

“ Itzsall right,” said Mr. Turnbull. “ That’s 
just the bare idea I’ve given you. It’s for 
you to improve upon it. You've got two 
days to think about it.” 

Mr. Blundell thanked him, and for the 
next two days thought of little else. Being 


said Mr. 


” 


a careful man he made his will, and it was in 
a comparatively cheerful frame of mind that 
he made his way on Sunday afternoon to 
Mr. Turnbull’s. 

The sergeant was already there conversing 
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in low tones with Venia by the window, 
while Mr. Turnbull, sitting opposite in an 
oaken armchair, regarded him with an 
expression which would have shocked Iago. 

“We were just thinking of having a blow 
down by the water,” he said, as Blundell 
entered. 

“What ! a hot day like this ?” said Venia. 

“IT was just thinking how beautifully cool 
it-is in here,” said the sergeant, who 
was hoping for a repetition of the previous 
Sunday’s performance. 

“It’s cooler outside,” said Mr. Turnbull, 
with a wilful ignoring of facts ; “much cooler 
when you get used to it.” 

He led the way with Blundell, and Venia 
and the sergeant, keeping as much as possible 
in the shade of the dust-powdered hedges, 
followed. The sun was blazing in the sky, 
and scarce half-a-dozen people were to be 
seen on the little curved quay which consti- 
tuted the usual Sunday afternoon promenade. 
The water, a dozen feet below, lapped 
cool and green against the stone sides. 

At the extreme end of the quay, under- 
neath the lantern, they all stopped, ostensibly 
to admire a full-rigged ship sailing slowly by 
in the distance, but really to effect the change 
of partners necessary to the afternoon’s busi- 
ness. ‘The change gave Mr. Turnbull some 
trouble ere it was effected, but he was 
successful at last, and, walking behind the 
two young men, waited somewhat nervously 
for developments. 

Twice they paraded the length of the 
quay and nothing happened. The ship was 
still visible, and, the sergeant halting to gaze 
at it, the company lost their formation, and 
he led the complaisant Venia off from 
beneath her father’s very nose. 

“You're a pretty manager, you are, John 
Blundell,” said the incensed Mr. Turnbull. 

“1T know what I’m about,” said Blundell, 
slowly. 

“ Well, why don’t you do it?” demanded 
the other. “I suppose you are going to 
wait until there are more people about, and 
then perhaps some of them will see you 
push him over.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Blundell, slowly, “ but 
you told me to improve on your plan, you 
know, and I’ve been thinking out improve- 
ments.” 

‘“* Well ?” said the other. 

“Tt doesn’t seem much good saving 
Daly,” said Blundell ; “ that’s what I’ve been 
thinking. He would be in as much danger 
as I should, and he’d get as much sympathy ; 
perhaps more.” 




















“Do you mean to tell me 
that you are backing out of 
it?” demanded Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull. 

“No,” said Blundell, 
slowly, “but it would be 
much better if 1 saved some- 
body else. 1 don’t want 
Daly to be pitied.” 

“Bah! you are backing 
out of it,” said the irritated 
Mr. ‘Turnbull. “ You're 
afraid of a little cold water.” 

“No, I’m not,” said 
Blundell ; “ but it would be 
better in every way to save 
somebody else. She'll see 
Daly standing there doing 
nothing, while I am strug- 
gling for my _ life. I've 
thought it all out very care- 
fully. 1 know I’m not quick, 
but I’m sure, and when | 
make up my mind to doa 
thing, I do it. You ought 
to know that.” 

“That’s all very well,” 
said the other; “but who 
else is there to push in ?” 

“ That’s all right,” said Blundell, vaguely. 
“Don’t you worry about that; I shall find 
somebody.” 

Mr. Turnbull turned and cast a specula- 
tive eye along the quay. Asa rule, he had 
great confidence in Blundell’s determination, 
but on this occasion he had his doubts. 

“Well, it’s a riddle to me,” he said, slowly. 
“I give it up. It seems——-- Halloa! 
Good heavens, be careful. You nearly had 
me in then.” 

“Did 1?” said Blundell, thickly. “I’m 
very sorry.” 

Mr. Turnbull, angry at such carelessness, 
accepted the apology in a grudging spirit 
and trudged along in silence. Then he 
started nervously as a monstrous and 
unworthy suspicion occurred to him. It 
was an incredible thing to suppose, but at 
the same time he felt that there was nothing 
like being on the safe side, and in tones not 
quite free from significance he intimated his 
desire of changing places with his awkward 
friend. 

“It’s all right,” said Blundell, soothingly. 

“T know it is,” said Mr. Turnbull, regard- 
ing him fixedly; “but I prefer this side. 
You very near had me over just now.” 

“T staggered,” said Mr. Blundell. 

“Another inch and I should have been 
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“*pan! YOU ARE BACKING OUT OF IT,’ SAID THE IRRITATED MR. TURNBULL.” 


overboard,” said Mr. ‘Turnbull, with a shudder. 
“That would have been a nice how d’ye 
do.” 

Mr. Blundell coughed and looked seawards. 
“ Accidents will happen,” he murmured. 

They reached the end of the quay again 
and stood talking, and when they turned once 
more the sergeant was surprised and gratified 
at the ease with which he bore off Venia. 
Mr. ‘Turnbull and Blundell followed some 
little way behind, and the former gentleman’s 
suspicions were somewhat lulled by finding 
that his friend made no attempt to take the 
inside place. He looked about him with 
interest for a likely victim, but in vain. 

‘“*What are you looking at ?” he demanded, 
impatiently, as Blundell suddenly came to a 
stop and gazed curiously into the harbour. 

“ Jelly-fish,” said the other, briefly. “I 
never saw such a monster. It must be a 
yard across.” 

Mr. ‘Turnbull stopped, but could see 
nothing, and even when Blundell pointed 
it out with his finger he had no_ better 
success. He stepped forward a pace, and 
his suspicions returned with renewed vigour 
as a hand was laid caressingly on his 
shoulder. The next moment, with a_ wild 
shriek, he shot suddenly over the edge and 
disappeared. Venia and the sergeant, turn- 
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ing hastily, were just in time to see the 
fountain which ensued on his immersion. 

“Oh, save him!” cried Venia. 

The sergeant ran to the edge and gazed in 
helpless dismay as Mr. Turnbull came to the 
surface and dis- 
appeared again. At 
the same moment 
Blundell, who had 
thrown off his coat, 
dived into the har- 
bour and, rising 
rapidly to the sur- 
face, caught the fast 
choking Mr. Turn- 
bull by the collar. 

“ Keep still,” he 
cried, sharply, as 
the farmer tried to 
clutch him ; “ keep 
still or Pll let you 
go.” 

“ Help!” choked 
the farmer, gazing 
up at the little knot 
of people which 
had_ collected on 
the quay. 

A stout fisherman 
who had not run for 
thirty years came 
along the edge of 
the quay at a sham- 
bling trot, with a 
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of Mr. Blundell. Sergeant Daly and another 
man were rendering what they piously 
believed to be first aid to the apparently 
drowned, while the stout fisherman, with both 
hands to his mouth, was yelling in heart- 
rending accents for a barrel. 
“* He—he—push—pushed me in,” 
gasped the choking Mr. Turnbull. 

Nobody paid any at- 
tention to him; even 
Venia, seeing that he 
was safe, was on her 
knees by the side of the 
unconscious Blundell. 
“He—he’s sham- 
ming,” bawled the 
neglected Mr. 
Turnbull. 

“Shame!” said 
somebody, without 
even looking round. 

““He pushed me 
in,” repeated Mr. 
Turnbull. “He 
pushed me in.” 

“Oh, father,” said 
Venia, with a scan- 
dalized glance at 
him, “how can 
you ?” 

“Shame!” said 
the bystanders, briefly, 
as they watchedanxiously 
for signs of returning 





coil of rope over life on the part of Mr. 
his arm. John | | Blundell. He lay still 
Blundell saw him l \ ill ih Willi lI with his eyes closed, but 
and, mindful of the =_— —= his hearing was still 
farmer’s warning acute, and the sounds 





about kissing of 





of a rapidly-approaching 


fingers, etc., raised barrel trundled by a 
his disengaged arm breathless Samaritan 
and took that fren- ; did him more good than 
Zi ed ge nt ] eman “wir A WILD = An T SUDDENLY OVER anything. 

below the surface “Good-bye, Venia,” 
again. By the time they came up he was he said, in a faint voice ; “ good-bye.” 


very glad for his own sake to catch the line 
skilfully thrown by the old fisherman and be 
drawn gently to the side. 

“T’ll tow you to the steps,” said the fisher- 
man ; “don’t let go o’ the line.” 

Mr. Turnbull saw to that ; he wound the 
rope round his wrist and began to regain his 
resence of mind as they were drawn steadily 
towards the steps. Willing hands drew them 
out of the water and helped them up 


on to the quay, where Mr. Turnbull, sitting 
in his own puddle, coughed up salt water 
and glared ferociously at the inanimate form 


Miss Turnbull sobbed and took his hand. 

“ He’s shamming,” roared Mr. Turnbull, 
incensed beyond measure at the faithful 
manner in which Blundell was carrying out 
his instructions. ‘He pushed me in.” 

There was an angry murmur from the 
bystanders. 

“Be reasonable, Mr. Turnbull,” said the 
sergeant, somewhat sharply. 

“ He nearly lost ‘is life over you,” said the 
stout fisherman. “As plucky a thing as ever 
I see. If I ‘adn’t ha’ been ‘andy with that 
there line you’d both ha’ been drownded.” 














“Give—my love—to everybody,” said 
Blundell, faintly. ‘Good-bye, Venia. 
Good-bye, Mr. Turnbull.” 

“Where’s that barrel?” demanded the 
stout fisherman, crisply. “Going to be all 
night with it? 

Now, two of 
you——” n 

Mr. Blundell, ‘ 
with a great effort, 
and assisted by 
Venia and the 
sergeant, sat up. 
He felt that he 
had made a good 
impression, - and 
had no desire to 
spoil it by riding 
the barrel. With 
one exception, 
everybody was 
regarding him 
with moist-eyed 
admiration. The 
exception’s eyes 
were, perhaps, 
the moistest of 
them all, but 
admiration had 
no place in them. 

“You're all being made fools of,” he 
said, getting up and stamping. “I tell 
you he pushed me overboard for the 
purpose.” 

“Oh, father! how can you?” demanded 
Venia, angrily. “ He saved your life.” 

“He pushed me in,” repeated the farmer. 
“Told me to look at a jelly-fish and pushed 
ine in.” 

“What for?” inquired Sergeant Daly. 

“Because——” said Mr. Turnbull. He 
looked at the unconscious sergeant, and the 
words on his lips died away in an inarticulate 
growl. 

“What for?” pursued the sergeant, in 
triumph. “Be reasonable, Mr. Turnbull. 
Where’s the reason in pushing you overboard 
and then nearly losing his life saving you? 
Chat would be a fool’s trick. It was as fine 
a thing as ever I saw.” 

“What you ’ad, Mr. Turnbull,” said the 
Stout fisherman, tapping him on the arm, 
“was a little touch o’ the sun.” 

“What felt to you like a push,” said 
another man, “ and over you went.” 

“As easy as easy,” said a third. 

“You're red in the face now,” said the 
stout fisherman, regarding him critically, 
“and your eyes are starting. You take my 
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advice and get ‘ome and get to bed, and the 
first thing you’ll do when you get your senses 
back will be to go round and thank Mr. 
Blundell for all ’e’s done for you.” 

Mr. Turnbull looked at them, and the 
circle of intelligent faces grew misty be- 
fore his angry eyes. One man, ignoring 
his sodden condition, recommended a 
wet handkerchief tied round his brow. 


“you TAKE MY ADVICE AND GET ‘OME AND GET TO BED.” 


“IT don’t want any thanks, Mr. Turnbull,” 
said Blundell, feebly, as he was assisted to 
his feet. ‘“1’d do as much for you again.” 

The stout fisherman patted him admiringly 
on the back, and Mr. Turnbull felt like a 
prophet beholding a realized vision as the 
spectators clustered round Mr. Blundell and 
followed their friends’ example. Tenderly 
but firmly they led the hero in triumph up 
the quay towards home, shouting out eulo- 
gistic descriptions of his valour to curious 
neighbours as they passed. Mr. Turnbull, 
churlishly keeping his distance in the rear of 
the procession, received in grim silence the 
congratulations of his friends. 

The extraordinary hallucination caused by 
the sunstroke lasted with him for over a week, 
but at the end of that time his mind cleared 
and he saw things in the same light as 
reasonable folk. Venia was the first to con- 
gratulate him upon his recovery; but his 
extraordinary behaviour in proposing to Miss 
Sippet the very day on which she herself 
became Mrs. Blundell convinced her that his 
recovery was only partial. 
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(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THE manuscripts preserved at 


ARCHIVES Welbeck Abbey by the Duke of 


OF THE { 

— Portland contain some interest- 
HARCOURT - 

ramity. [U8 references to the representa- 


tive of the Harcourt family in 
the classical times of Queen Anne. On the 
28th of November Simon Harcourt, Lord 


Keeper, took possession of Newnham, to-day 
the home of the head of the Harcourt clan. 
“It is,” writes Canon Stratford to Edward 
Harley, later second Earl of Oxford, “a very 
Lord 


Tom 


pleasant situation and a fine estate. 
Keeper pays for it £17,000, and 


Rowney, who managed 
this bargain for him, tells ‘ 


me it is the cheapest 
pennyworth that ever was 
bought in Oxfordshire.” 

The Lord Keeper had 
previously lived at Cock- 
rop, where within two 
years he laid out £ 4,000. 
“He has bought,” adds 
the envious Canon, “Sir 
Edmund Warcop’s estate 
that joins to Cockrop for 
£10,000 and now this 
purchase for £17,000. 
It is plain there is money 
to be got by the Seals, 
and formerly money was 
got in the Treasury.” 


The Lord 
A QUEEN 
ahtacy Keeper had 
ANNE 
“ a. & 8On who 
LOULOU. . 7 
: bore the baptismal name of 


The Lord Keeper put him up as 


Simpkin. 
“ Har- 


a candidate for Oxford University. 
court,” writes the Canon, “has been in 
town since Sunday. He spent Sunday 
evening at the Deanery. He dined there 
yesterday. He passed by my lodgings both 
times without calling. I am not much 
mortified. [Oh! Canon, Canon!] I have 
known the time when father as well as 
son would have been glad to come here 
when they could be admitted into no other 
house.” 

Five days later Loulou—I mean Simpkin 
—mindful that the Canon had a vote and 
some influence, remembered his old friend. 
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“Young Harcourt sups with me to-night,” 
the Canon writes, under date 7th December, 
1712. “He called on me last night. I asked- 
him if he had not gone by my door every day 
this week. He owned it, but said that he 
still designed to call on me before he left the 
town. I told him I believed I was obliged 
to the weather for seeing him. | After a short 
visit he appointed to come with T. Rowney 
and sup with me this evening. I hope,” adds 
the Canon, always ready, so to speak, to “go 
off” when the image of the Lord Keeper 
crosses his mind, “you will allow me to 


have learned somewhat 
since I belong to the 
Court when I can be 


upon a point of com- 
pliments with the son 
after I have been used so 
by the father. If I go 
on to improve in this 
way, I may in time be 
qualified for better pre- 
ferment.” 

Through the corre- 
spondence flash many 
glimpses of Queen Anne’s 
Lord Keeper, a_ big, 
bustling, competent, suc- 
cessful man, carrying 
everything before him in 
private company and in 
public life. A masterful 
spirit, with great con- 
tempt for mediocrity, and 
no cultured gift of reticence in expressing 
his views about it. As a study of heredity 
this is interesting and valuable, showing to 
the present generation how, in the course of 
three centuries, a family type may be abso- 
lutely altered. 

_— At Newnham there hangs at 
nesenne this day a portrait of Lord 
AS QUEEN Keeper Harcourt. When, a 

oseien few years ayo, a_ historic fancy 

“dress ball was given at Devon- 
shire House, Sir William Harcourt went in 
the character of his ancestor. The arrange 
ment was not difficult, since the gown of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of to-day is, in 
nearly every respect, identical with that worn 


























by the Lord Keeper two hundred years 
ago. 

Amongst the stories treasured in connec- 
tion with the social triumph planned and 
carried out by the Duchess of Devonshire 
is one relating to the present Lord Chancellor 
and Simon Harcourt’s distinguished descend- 
ant. Lord Halsbury went to the ball 
in the character of George III. Coming 
across Sir William. Harcourt, 
and a little mixed in his dates, 
he, with his habitual _ play- 
fulness, said :— 

“Are you my Lord Chan- 
cellor ?” 

“Ves,” said Sir William 
Harcoart, “if your Majesty 
chances to be Queen Anne.” 

It was said at the time of 
the ball that Lord Halsbury’s 
philandering as George III. 
was coldly looked upon in the 
highest quarter. “A little too 
near the family,” Queen 
Victoria said, when she heard 
of the Lord Chancellor’s selec- 
tion of an _ otherwise not 
inappropriate character. 

The gown of the 

A HisToRIC Chancellor of the 
GOWN. Exchequer is rarely 
seen by the public, 

which is a pity. It is as hand- 
some as it is costly, lending a 
stateliness to the figure un- 
approachable by the art of the 
modern tailor. I have a vivid 
recollection of seeing Mr. Glad- 
stone arrayed in it on the occasion of the open- 
ing by the Queen of the new Law Courts. 
Striking in appearance, even when he wore a 
shabby old cape endeared by association of 
two score years, he in this gracious robe of 
silk took on a new dignity. A new gown 
costs £150, and as it may not be worn out 
of office it is customary for the incoming 
Chancellor to purchase his predecessor’s robe 
at a suitable reduction. In recent times 
there have been two notable exceptions to 
the rule. When, in February, 1868, Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded Mr. Disraeli at the 
Treasury the outgoing Chancellor declined to 
sell his raiment to his successor. There 
was a very good reason, which precludes the 
necessity of searching for personal animus to 
account for the departure from custom. The 
robe had originally belonged to Mr. Pitt, and 
Disraeli preferred possession of the historic 


relic to a cheque for £ 100. 
Vol. xxiv.—24. 
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si ath Mr. Bright speak well with- 
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The other case was that of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who possessed himself 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Chancellor's gown. Mr. 
Goschen, who when playing his last card for 
supremacy in the Cabinet Lord Randolph 
“ forgot,” would have taken the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s gown with his office. 
Lord Randolph would hold no_ truck 
with his successor. 

I felt it due to Mr. 


OHN : 
PR cco John Albert Bright 
prc sell to give publicity to 
MAKING, [MS letter calling in 


question a_ state- 
ment made some months ago 
in these pages with respect to 
his father’s practice in prepar- 
ing his speeches. Mr. Bright, 
in support of his assertion 
that his father never wrote out 
his speeches, or even prepared 
voluminous notes, quotes a 
statement to that effect pub- 
lished by the great orator in 
the volume of his_ speeches. 
Whilst giving currency to the 
contradiction I am bound to 
say something in defence of 
the original statement, or 
rather I will let others speak. 
The paragraph, widely quoted, 
drew the following testimony 
from Mr. Labouchere. “ Al- 
though,” the editor of Zruth 
writes, “I have often heard 


out a note, he generally had 
very copious notes in_ his 
hand when he spoke. I remember once 
in 1866 sitting with him in the smoking-room 
of the House of Commons. He was going to 
make during the evening a set speech, and he 
had before him a bundle of sheets of paper 
with which he had come provided. He 
happened to say that he wished that his 
speech was over, on which I asked him how 
far he prepared his speeches. On this he 
handed me the bundle and told me that I 
might read his notes if I pleased. They were 
very copious, and every now and then a 
lengthy phrase was inserted. This, he told 
me, was his usual habit. When speaking he 
held the bundle before him in one hand, and 
as soon as one sheet was exhausted he threw 
it away. There was no sort of concealment 
in this, although he seemed able to follow the 
notes closely without apparently reading 
them.” 
A correspondent signing himself C. P. H. 
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wrote to the Westminster Gazette: “In 1835, 
I think it was, St. Crispin’s Hall at Street, in 
Somerset, was opened by Mr. Bright, and I 
had the honour to preside and to have him 
close to me on my right side. On this 
occasion he certainly used very voluminous 
notes, and constantly referred to them, and 
occasionally seemed to read whole passages 
out of them. And when each note had 
served its purpose he put it into his hat, 
which he had placed just below the table at 
which I was seated.” 

I may add that the long-time Cabinet 
colleague of Mr. Bright upon whose testi- 
mony the debated point was made tells me 
I correctly interpreted his recollection that 
when, nearly forty years ago, he 
accompanied the Tribune on 
a campaign in Lancashire, Mr. 
Bright habitually prepared his 
speeches in MS. before deliver- 
ing them from the platform. 
The probability is we are all 
right. At the outset of his 
illustrious career, and for some 
time after, John Bright labori- 
ously prepared in advance his 
speeches, fully written out. Later 
he learned to swim without the 
corks. 

During debates on 


HON. AND : 
hago the alteration of the 
LEARNED rae 
“hours of sitting in the 
MEMBERS. 


House of Commons 
especial notice was taken of the 
inconvenience that would accrue 
to what Mr. Disraeli, with charac- 
teristic magniloquence, called the 
gentlemen of the long robe by 
the call to Westminster at half- 
past two in the afternoon. 
Obviously, men actively engaged 

at the Bar could not keep the vos 
appointment. When we con- 
sider the exceptional proportion 
of barristers in the present House 
the difficulty becomes serious. They con- 
siderably exceed one-sixth of the whole. It 
is true that all, or even a majority, of the 116 
gentlemen who rank as barristers do not find 
their business at the Bar seriously clash with 
their patriotic duties at Westminster. Next 
to undertaking commissions for the sale of 
wine, being called to the Bar is the most 
attractive form of appearing to do business 
known to this generation. Irish members 
are peculiarly susceptible to the temptation. 
When Mr. Arthur Balfour is not quite cer- 
tain of the status of an Irish member to 
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whom he alludes in debate he, with instinc. 
tive desire to charm, always alludes to him 
as “the honourable and learned gentleman.” 
In three cases out of five the mode of 
reference turns out to be correct. In addi- 
tion to barristers there are twenty-four 
solicitors, giving us 140 legal gentlemen out 
of a total of 670. 

I once heard Mr. Gladstone say 


A REVOLU- 
ee ~~ that when he entered the House 
TIONARY 
_-- "of Commons, nearly seventy 
CHANGE. ; 


years ago, there were not five 
members of the Tory party who were con- 
nected with trade or industry. The assembly, 
on the Tory side almost exclusively com- 
posed of the gentry and landowners, on the 
Liberal wing drew its strength in 
the main from the same source. 
In the present House there are 
only sixty-five members who rank 
as belonging to the once 
dominant class. In point of 
numbers they are run close by 
fifty-two manufacturers and dis- 
tillers, forty-four merchants, not 
to mention, even in a whisper, 
thirteen shopkeepers and traders. 
One notable feature in the pre- 
sent House is the record number 
of newspaper proprietors and 
journalists. There are thirty-three 
all told. ‘Taking in printers and 
booksellers, they almost suffice 
to form a quorum. “The trade” 
has twenty-three direct represent- 
atives, one more than banks and 
finance. The number is grow- 
ing, being an increase of four 
compared with the muster at the 
last Parliament. 

One of the odd sidelights 
thrown on the constitution of 
the House of Commons is the 
comparative predominance of 
Quakers. The Society of 
Friends, according to the latest 
return, numbered 13,000 members. They 
are represented in the present House 
of Commons by no fewer than eleven co- 
religionists, a number far out of proportion 
to the position of any other religious de- 
nomination. 

With the courage and originality 


THE a oe 

namene! that distinguish new members, 

_ Mr. Horner this Session brought 
GALLERY. 


forward the question of removing 
the grille from the Ladies’ Gallery in the 
House of Commons. It is curious what 
fascination this topic has for new members, 
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and how genuine is their belief that in 
broaching it they are making fresh discovery 
of debatable land. Since another member 
of the family, Little Jack Horner, sat in a 
corner, his research and his self-appreciation 
crowned by the unexpected discovery of a 
plum in a Christmas pie, nothing has ex- 
ceeded the complacency of 
the member for North Lam- 
beth in fathering this fad. 
The rights of women at 
Westminster is a cause far 
older than members of the 
reformed House of Com- 
mons can recall. Seventy 
years ago West Gloucester- 
shire was represented by 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley. The 
Commons at that time sat 
in the old House, which 
provided no special accom- 
modation for ladies attend- 
ing the debate. All the 
same, after their attractive, 
indomitable manner, they 
got there. But it was only 
by climbing up to the roof 
and seating themselves in 
a contracted space construc- 
ted for purposes of ventila- 
tion. Here they could see 
a little, hear most things that 
were said, themselves un- 
seen. Mr. Gladstone once 
told me he _ had _ perfect 
recollection of a fan fluttering down 
from this height, dropped from the hand 
of one of the unsuspected onlookers. Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, pained at the incon- 
venience to which ladies were put, moved a 
resolution authorizing their admission to the 
gallery reserved for strangers of the other 
sex. This he made an annual, after the later 
fashion of Mr. Cobden with his motion for 
the abolition of the Corn Laws. Every 
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Session the member for West Gloucestershire 
moved that ladies be admitted to the gallery, 
and every Session an ungentle majority voted 
him down. 

The effects of his advocacy were seen 
when the new Houses of Parliament 
included a_ gallery for the occupation 
of ladies. That it should 
be shut off from the 
rest of the House by 
a lattice- work, a device 
common enough in Moham- 
medan lands, testifies to 
the timidity with which the 
innovation was authorized. 
For many years new mem- 
bers have in succession 
brought the subject up and 
proposed to remove the 
grille. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone being First Com- 
missioner of Works (and 
not yet married) was the 
first and last Minister who 
showed disposition to yield 
to the appeal avowedly put 
forward on behalf of ladies 
frequenting the House. 
He speedily discovered he 
or had made a mistake and 

the subject dropped. Mr. 
7h Horner, sitting in his 
corner above the gangway, 
once more discovered the 
long familiar. 

Personal information gleaned over a 
pretty wide field of acquaintance with 
habituées of the Ladies’ Galleries — for 
there are two, one pertaining to the 
dominion of the Speaker’s wife—leads me 
to the conviction that by a considerable 
and important majority the privacy be- 
stowed by the grille more than com- 
pensates for any inconvenience inseparable 
from the arrangement. 
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OW, here is a subject I can 
talk about with some authority. 
In the course of a career 
chequered beyond the average 
I have dined as variously as 
most men, and at as varied 
an assortment of places ; also I have failed 
to dine at all of them in turn, owing to 
“leaving my purse on the piano,” as they 
say in the Kast-end when they wish to give 
harduppedness a respectable flavour. I have 
dined at the ——, but there, why should I 
mention their names, and so advertise them 
for nothing? Did they ever give me a 
dinner on such terms, or anything like? 
Not a bit of it; then let them seek the 
pages at both ends of this magazine if 
publicity is what they want. I have dined, 
then, at the and the and the 
and one or two others: places where I have 
paid for my dinner with a sum that has fed 
me for a month in leaner times. These are 
the only earthly spots where in one’s working 
hours it is possible to reproduce the bewildered 
consternation of a nightmare. Were you 














never, in a dream, dismayed at finding your- 
self somehow walking down Bond Street at 











4 p.m. in your nightshirt, and nothing else 
whatever—not so much as a watch-chain or a 
boot-lace? Well, one evening, go into one of 
these noble institutions in morning clothes, 
and you will feel exactly like that. 

I don’t think I shall say very much about 
such magnificent places as these. In the 
first place, there would be no instruction in 
it, for who more familiar with these halls of 
dazzling light than the readers of THE STRAND 
MaGaZINE? And in the second and last 
place, the whole performance, from 4ors 
@’wuvres to coffee, and beyond—even to the 
paying of the bill and the waiter’s bow—is, 
in strict fact, dull. It is rather too decorous 
to be amusing. Reader, are you one of 
those unfortunates who are sometimes seized 
with an almost overpowering impulse to mis- 
behave on solemn occasions—a mad desire 
to shout and turn a somersault in the 
middle of your own wedding service, or 
christening, or vaccination, or what not? I 
am. I have hurried out of church in the 
middle of a sermon because there was a 
large bald head in the seat before me, and I 
knew I could not hold out one minute longer 
against the horrible temptation to bang it 
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with a hassock. It is terrible. Well, just in 
the same way I suffer at these aristocratic 
dining places, where you get a good dinner 
at about the price of a decent coat. I 


somehow long, burn, madly crave, just 
when my jerdrix aux truffes or dbeignet 
scuffié is approaching in solemn state, 


to bawl aloud for a penn’orth of whelks. 
I have a sort of morbid, unwholesome 
craving to know what would happen. 
But the outrage would be something sur- 
passing in enormity anything possible with 
a hassock in a church, and my courage 
has always failed at the critical moment. 
Some day, after an extra glass of Burgundy 
or something, I shall do it. I shall—l know 
I shall; and I cannot guess what will become 
of me then. I think I shall feel a little like a 
criminal whom a judge has condemned to be 
hanged, neglecting to mention the date. 
But I shall have one moment of wild, 
delirious joy first. Nobody can deprive me 





of that. 
But, of course, I have had my penn’orth of 
whelks. Oh, yes. Not at the well, the 


places I won’t advertise for nothing ; but in 
the New Cut on Saturday night, in Shore- 
ditch High Street, and in Camden Town. 
It is an experience well worth the penny, if 
you don’t mind what happens to your 


stomach. If you do, it is best to begin with 
pepsine powder. I don’t quite know the 
precise quantity mecessary to digest a 


penn’orth of whelks, but I should think that 
about a quarter of a hundredweight ought to 
be enough, if you get it strong. 

Whelks are eaten with vinegar, pepper, 
and a flavouring of naphtha-smoke. It is 
customary to take them standing, and at all 
the more recherché stalls they are served in 
saucers of three or four inches diameter. 
Fashionable circles have long been divided 
on the question of strict etiquette in con- 
suming whelks. Formerly it was considered 
de rigueur to fish them up between the finger 
and thumb, though even then some leaders 
of society preferred plunging the muzzle 
boldly into the saucer and gobbling. It 
is now, however, generally conceded that 
the correct mode is to throw the head back 
and shovel the lot into the mouth— previously 
distended to the proper size — care being 
taken to rescue the saucer at the critical 
moment. The whelk is a courageous animal, 
full of fight, and very difficult to conquer ; 
only experts can swallow him without a 
severe struggle. A whelk which had acci- 
dentally tumbled from a saucer in Camden 
Town was run over by a van, and it cost the 
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whelk-merchant a week’s profits to square the 
carman for his wheel. It may be remem- 
bered that a little while ago, at the Zoological 
Gardens, an ostrich died in whose stomach 
were found several pocket-knives, a few keys, 
some marbles, and a hymn-book. If that 
ostrich had been given a penn’orth of whelks 
it would have died sooner. 

Perhaps the whelk-stall is not strictly a 
dining place, even for a poor man, though, 
indeed, a poor man can get an indigestion 
there for a penny that will compare favour- 
ably with the noblest indigestion of the 
millionaire. A real dining place, somewhere 
intermediate between the whelk-stall and the 
—ah! I very nearly let that advertisement 
slip—the places where you pay in sovereigns, 
is the old City chop-house, now very nearly 
extinct. I am old enough—not so very old, 
though, ma’am—but old enough to remember 
the chop-house in its early form. There you 
chose your chop or steak raw. As you 
entered you faced two vast dishes—sometimes 
they were wooden trays—each polished to 
brilliance, and laid out with chops and steaks 
of every degree of thickness and thinness, 
fatness and leanness ; there was every sort 
of variety in them except one: the quality 
was the same for all, and it was the very best. 
Such chops and steaks are hard to find now, 
though they ave to be got. Well, lying by each 
dish or tray was a fork, or rather a sceptre— 
a lordly sceptre ending in a prong. You 
picked up a sceptre and, allowing it to hover 
gracefully for a moment over the dish while 
you considered, you drove the prong at last 
into the chop or steak of your choice ; then, 
with the chop-laden sceptre sloped imposingly 
before you, rather likea Roman Eagle head- 
ing a Legion, you marched up the aisle, 
between the two rows of high-backed pews 
where the customers sat, to the blazing grill. 
Here the cook dexterously deprived you of 
the chop and took your instructions as to 
whether you wished it well done or the 
reverse. This, of course, supposing you were a 
stranger. He knew the precise turn and touch 
for every regular customer. So much accom- 
plished, you marched back with your bare 
sceptre, placed it ready to hand for the next 
customer, chose your pew, and waited. Your 
dinner (or your lunch) was the chop or steak, 
plain potatoes, a hunk of admirable bread, 
as much cheese as you pleased to cut, and a 
pint of beer. If you were above beer—few 
were—you had half a pint of sherry from 
the wood, and I should think that an order 
for claret would have caused almost as much 
consternation in this old chop-house as one 
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for whelks at the —— Ah! nearly did it 
again. Knives, forks, plates, cruet—all were 
as simple and plain as you like, and all clean 
enough to make you blink. Mustard was 
the great condiment; it came in half-pint 
pots, fresh as the 
moment, and the 
customers took it 
in vast doses. 
When all was 
over, you  pre- 
sented the civil 
waiter with the 
sum of one 
penny for him- 
self, and some- 
times, if you 
were more 
pleased with the 
chop than usual, 
you placed a 
like amount at 
the disposal of 
the cook, and 
you went forth 
into the street 
(even the streets 
of the City were 
more amusing 
then) with a / 
great deal of con- 

tent. And now, 

as a man who 

has eaten in all 
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sorts of places, 
from a_ whelk- 
stall to the —— (no, no, I was on guard 


then), I wish publicly and solemnly to declare 
that I have never eaten a better meal than 
one could get any day for a shilling and a 
few coppers at one of these old chop-houses, 
where you hunted your dinner in its wild 
state with a fork, and saw it cooked before 
your eyes. 

There was an earlier style of chop-house 
than this, even—quite the aboriginal sort, I 
suppose. I can only just remember it as 
a boy. There the plan was even more 
elementary—the savagery was put back 
another age, so to speak. You did not 
hunt the untamed chop in the artificial 
enclosure—the park, as you might say—of 
the chop-house itself; you tracked it down to 
its native lair in the butcher’s shop, and there 
had it cut to your order. Your prey once 
captured and securely caged in paper, you 
carried it to the chop-house, and there had it 
grilled at a charge of a penny. This, how- 


ever, was the very early charge, before my 
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time. Later, with the advance of wealth and 
the growth of luxury and extravagance, you 
paid twopence for cookery, cruet, knife, fork, 
and plate. Potatoes, drink, and bread and 
cheese still further aggravated the ruinous 
total. There was 
a narrow court 
off Throgmorton 
Street, where a 
chop-house 
maintained these 
ancient princi- 
ples in the days 
of my very early 
youth, having 
the convenience 
of a butcher’s 
shop exactly 
opposite — about 
five yards off. I 
remember it be- 
cause it was in 
that butcher’s 
shop that my 
father and I 
successfully cap- 
tured two chops, 
one of which was 
the only one I 
ever personally 
consumed on 
ms this ancient 
British plan; 
and I wish I 
were certain of a 
chop half as 
good as that one for my lunch to-day. Now, 
was that in Angel Court or in Copthall 
Court? I can’t be sure—but I think it must 
have been Angel Court. 

Perhaps I was wrong in supposing that 
the chop-house of this sort was the absolute 
aboriginal. Possibly at some remote period 
there may have beena chop-house where you 
brought your own sheep and had it killed, 
and paid a penny for the loan of a spade to 
dig up your potatoes; but that kind of chop- 
house I do nof call to mind. 

How well I remember many of those 
mysterious foreign establishments, though, 
about Soho, where they give you a dinner of 
ten courses with a bottle of wine and a tooth- 
pick for eighteenpence or thereabout! These 
places may be divided into two classes: the 
first, the real and genuine wonders, where 
the courses are not quite so many as 
I have said, and where the charge is a little 
more ; and the second, the humbugs, kept te 
entrap the ignorant. Very often a restaurant 



























of the first sort passes gradually into the 
second category. It begins with a small 
clienté/e of the artistic and literary class, 
English and foreign, and it provides a capital 
little luncheon or dinner, perfectly cooked, 
and good sound claret or Chianti, at sur- 
prisingly low prices. Its customers are few, 
they know good cookery and good wine, and 
they form a small coterie or circle. By-and- 
by they bring their friends, and after a little 
the secret leaks out and outsiders begin to 
drop in now and again; then the outsiders 
increase in numbers and the original cus- 
tomers drop off. And ere long these latter 
go altogether, having discovered a fresh 
place as good as No. 1 used to be, and as 
quiet. As for No. 1, it waxes prosperous, and 
the proprietor finds that he can presume on 
his reputation. He screws up his prices and 
he complicates his menu, at the same time 
as he screws down the quality of his fare and 
complicates his claret with things as little 
like grape-juice as possible. So that in time 
the place is a mighty property, and utterly 
“blown upon” for those who know, but 
swarmed nightly with the would-be knowing 
who mistake a printed menu they can’t 
understand for a good dinner—which per- 
haps they couldn’t understand either, if they 
had it. 

One of the best and cheapest of these 
places—it is not good now, though still cheap 
--was my habitual lunching place fifteen 
years ago. A Frenchman kept it, and he 
kept it clean, and he fed you marvellously 
alacarte. You could have soup and nothing 
else if you chose—which would cost you 
threepence. It was admirable soup, too— 
a very different thing from the gruesome 
extract of stock-pot that costs a shilling in 
the City dining place. A sole—simply fried, 
but it takes something like genius to fry a 
sole as it should be done—was fivepence, 
always. How this was managed I don’t 
know, unless that excellent Frenchman was 
dexterous -enough to steal his soles ready 
cooked for each customer; I never quite 
accepted the superstition prevalent at the 
time, that he bred them in a private ocean 
on the roof. So with everything else. By 
some extraordinary mechanism the process of 
cooking made things cheap ; for raw in the 
market they would have cost you twice as 
much. Now, why was that? Cooking things 
doesn’t make them cheap at the well, you 
know where I mean. It doesn’t even make 
them cheap at home. If I were to go 
to my butcher or fishmonger and announce 
that, the articles left in the morning being 
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now cooked, I should be obliged by the 
return of half the money paid for them, I 
don’t believe I should get it. Somehow, I 
feel sure that their dull, mechanical minds 
would fail to grasp the argument. And as 
to my wine-merchant letting me have claret 
at tenpence a bottle merely on condition that 
I drank it before I paid for it, as at the 
establishment of my friend the Frenchman 
—well, I can only say that if he ever gave 
way to such habits he has quite conquered 
them now. 

But nothing could be more illusory than 
the cheapness of the bad—and popular— 
Soho dining place. Things are done on the 
cheap with the most amazing ingenuity. 
Nothing is wasted—not even the used tooth- 
picks, I should say. I know they use 
the butcher’s skewers to scrape into horse- 
radish, and I feel pretty sure that half the 
asparagus—the half that has no heads— 
consists of worn-out skewers also, boiled and 
boiled and served and served again and again 
with the real asparagus—if it is real asparagus 
that they buy in tins—til! it is unrecognisable 
as mere timber. The soup, too, is plainly 
nothing but the greasy hot water in which 
the plates have been washed. A _ shovel- 
ful of greengrocer’s sweepings makes it 
“Julienne,” flour makes it something else, 
and as for croéfe au pot, and the little bits 
of toast in other soups—why, customers 
leave bits of bread about everywhere. So 
that there is the advantage of having all the 
soup in one tub, and all the dirty plates kept 
compactly in the same receptacle, which is 
also handy to stand bottles of claret in, 
which are ordered to be warmed. You 
will often notice how greasy these bottles 
seem when brought to table. All the 
meat tastes the same—like boiled veal hashed 
in brown grease; but it is not veal. What 
it is exactly I cannot definitely say, never 
having been told. But Englishmen as a 
nation are proverbial admirers of that noble 
animal the horse, so perhaps it doesn’t 
matter. 

But the bad Soho dining place is better 
than the bad modern dining place in the 
City. This has every inconvenience of the 
old chop-house and not one of its excellences. 
Oh, that bad City dining place! Sometimes 
the proprietor is Italian, and you can always 
ascertain if this is the case by smelling the 
food, to which Italian proprietorship always 
communicates a peculiar rankness not easy 
to describe, but instantly recognisable if you 
have run against it once. These places usually 
have cellar-gratings in the pavement, and 
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through these gratings a certain atmosphere 
rises. I have heard it conjectured that this 
atmosphere might be cut with a knife ; but I 
have never tried, not having a knife I cared 
to risk. If I really wished to cut it I should 
try a saw—one belonging to somebody else. 
The cellar - gratings, you will observe, are 
firmly bolted into the stone; nothing else 
would keep them there. This atmosphere, 
against which any innocent citizen with a 
wife and family dependent on him may dash 
himself unaware, forms one of the greatest 
perils of the London streets. It is as bad 
as the soup inside the shop, and a great deal 
thicker. 

The soup, by the way, is always of one 
sort in these places. It could easily be made 
by anybody with a barrel of bones and fat 
and the requisite patience to keep the con- 
tents ripening for six months before making 
the soup. When it is made it is any soup 
you please. Put it in a plate with a lump of 
bone in the middle, and it is ox-tail. Fish 
out the bone and substitute a lump of 
gristle, and it is mock-turtle. Throw away 
the gristle and pitch in cayenne pepper till 
the diner’s hair rises on end and his eyes 
stand out like hat-pegs, and it is mulli- 
gatawny ; and so on. 

The potatoes are of one sort, too—the sort 


that when boiled present on one side the 
tender, delicate hue of a costermonger’s black 
eye. There is a secret method of cooking 
them, too, known only in_ these places, 
whereby they are rendered more durable 
than when raw, and are given the general 
characteristics and appearance of fine old 
mottled soap. The general oue-sortedness 
of these establishments extends also to the 
waiters—and their clothes. It is quite plain 
that they are not born in those dress clothes, 
else some of them would fit. But I am 
convinced that they put them on in early life 
and never take them off again, even to sleep. 
And just as the waiters keep the same clothes 
all their lives, so these dining places keep the 
same waiters; though I once did hear of 
one being dismissed who was suspected of 
washing his hands. 

But come, let us get to cheaper—and cheer- 
fuller—dining places. Did you ever dine at 
a “stodge-shop”? Cabmen used to dine 
at stodge-shops before the time of cabmen’s 
shelters. The stodge-shop is to some extent 
eclipsed and pushed aside nowadays by the 
flaming sausage “ emporiums ” with a sign of 
a galloping pig, and, as chief advertisement, 
a sizzle and a smell of onions that penetrates 
the very bricks in the next street. The 
stodge-shop of old relied for its attraction 





























not on a smell of onions, but on a great 
display of steam. It had a sort of window- 


seat of tin, with oval hollows all over it, 
each to accommodate a joint or pudding. 
these 


Near the witching hour of noon 
joints and _ puddings 
would appear, and, 
gracious heavens, how 
they would steam! A 
leg of pork here, a 
lump of beef there, a 
shoulder of mutton 
farther along, puddings 
all over the place, all 
steaming like forty 
washing days. And 
the amazing thing was 
that, the longer the 
joints stayed and the . 
more they were cut 
and sliced away, the 
more they steamed! 
A boiled leg of pork 
would sink and shrink 
under the carving- 


knife, would show 
more and more of its 
foundation of bone, 


and, presumably, grow 
cooler and cooler, but 
with everlasting courage 
it still steamed the 
more furiously ; till at 
last, after a busy hour, - O Mt 
a mere bone would 
remain, steamirg } ‘ 
volumes. And when the bone itself was 
taken away the tin tray would steam still— 
unless somebody below turned off the supply 
in the service-pipe at the correct. moment. 
The stodge-shop dinner was good in its way, 
but a trifle rough. None of your money went 
in refinements—-serviettes, for instance, or 
salt-spoons. You got it in solid beef or pork, 
cut thick, with plenty of fat; you got it in 
solid, pallid pudding, with a lonesome currant 
at intervals, that seemed to have gone astray 
on its journey to some other pudding ; you 
got it in carrots, turnips, and potatoes, a trifle 
uneven in the cooking, perhaps, but solid as 
the rest, and filling for the money. You got 
it, sometimes, even in the literature adorning 
the window. At the moment I can recollect 
but one specimen of this literature, a noble 
burst of poetry that ran thus :— 


We treats you well 
And serves you quick, 
And never forgets 
To cut it thick. 
Vol. xxiv.—25, 
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But there was many another lyric of a 
quality equally stirring. 

I fear I am not over-enthusiastic in the 
matter of the stodge-shop—I like best to 
recall its exterior aspect and its mysterious 
steam. Internally (in 
a double sense) I 
found it a little over- 
powering. The stewed- 
eel shop I like a little 
better, though stewed 
eels I am not very fond 
of, having frequently 
seen eels alive in— 
well, in other circum- 
stances, less tempting. 
But there is a pleasant 
and business - like 
cleanliness about the 
stewed -eel shop that 
rather pleases me. 
“Jossop” is the name 
given to the gelatinous 
mass that results from 
the stewing of eels, 
in the neighbourhoods 
where its consumption 
at shop-counters is in 
favour. The word is 
said to be derived, by 
a poetical inspiration, 
from the sound that 
salutes the ear when a 
long row of customers 
is busy, each with his 

spoon and .basin of 
stewed eels. Jossop is nutritious, but gluey ; 
indeed, it is recommended for that very 
reason in the inscriptions which announce 
that it “Sticks to your ribs,” and that 
“This is the stuff for broken ribs, a penny a 
basin ! ” 

Then there is the pie-shop; long may it 
wave! It is one of the most ancient of our 
eating institutions, and the mutton-pies of 
London have been a thing of mystery long 
before the trouser-buttons were found-in the 
sausages of Mr. Sam Weller’s anecdote. 
Personally, I love mystery, and I hope that no 
meddlesome official—food inspector, or what 
not—will ever lift the crust which conceals the 
secret of the penny meat-pie. As it is, the 
scope of conjecture for the imaginative remains 
as wide as ever, and the customer’s thoughts as 
he consumes his pie are directed into useful 
channels of -comparative and ‘speculative 
natural history: a thing which every pro- 
moter of secondary education will wish to 
encourage. 
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But there are dining places, cheap and 
dear, outside London, though yow might not 
think so, to read what I have been writing. 
A sort that I remember with pleasure is the 
Dublin cockle-shop. Bemg Insh, it is called 
a cockle-shop because you go there to eat 
prawns; and Dwublim prawns, being Irish, 
too, are a sort of small lobster or crayfish. 
Now, I believe that in Dublin the cockle- 
shops are not regarded as dining places, 
strictly speaking ; but when I was in Dublin 
lL dined, supped, hunched, and stayed all day 
in 2 cockle-shop, and that is what I advise 
others to do, keepmg strictly to Dublin 
prawns and Dublin stout. 

The cheapest dining place I ever heard of 
in Paris was owe wn which for the sam: of one 
single penny — ten 
centimes— you could 
obtain all the excite- 
ment of gambling for 
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your dinner, al? the pride of winning it by a 
feat of dextenty, and, perhaps, the dinner 
itself. By way of receipt for the penny paid 
im advance you were given a fork with which 
you advanced to the side of a vast caldron, 
full of savoury liquor, in which alf sorts of 
things were stewing —at any rate, so you 
were toid: fowls, joints, rabbits, mbs of 
beef—anything you like to imagine, al? bob- 
bimg and tumbling under the surface. You 
flung your fork dart-wise into the broth, and 
anything you could stick it firmly into was 
yourown. If you missed—as most people 
did—yeu got nothing but a very inadequate 
plateful of the broth. The customers came 
wn flocks, and flung im so many forks 
whic didm’t come out again that the 

broth became, mr the main, a 

sort of fork soup, and the 

proprietor made a very respect- 


able little fortune. 
( 
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in black of a very different 
quality ; and the woman with 
the baby was a widow. She 


wore the cheap black, but the 
baby’s clothes did not match 
it—they were white clothes with black bows 


about them, and the stuff was fine. He was 
a clean and rosy, fair-haired baby, accepting 
everything with unwondering blue eyes, 
since everything alike passed understanding ; 
but he drew his mother’s attention to things of 
interest, the red automatic machines and the 
white horses drawing trucks in a siding, with 
a waggle of his arm and an inarticulate, but 
quite comprehensible, murmur on two notes, 
a low note and then a higher, prolonged, 
“Ah—eh—h—h!” His mother gave him but 
a distracted attention ; for the most part her 
sad eyes gazed down the vista of the railway 
at a vision of a South African battle-field. 
When at his murmur she turned her face to 
him, it lost its sad dreaminess and shone 
with the divine passion ; she almost smiled 
when she spoke to him. 

Lady Drysdale watched the baby with 
eyes which never left him, eyes filled with 
the last covetous hunger; sometimes there 
gleamed in them an envy very near a veritable 
hatred of his mother. Now and then she 
twisted her hands in a very passion of greed. 
Twice she made a step towards him and 
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checked herself, staring round a little wildly. 
In the violence of her desire she actually 
dared not trust herself to speak to him. 
Lost in her unhappiness, his mother saw 
nothing Of it. 

Presently the train came in, and Lady 
Drysdale watched the mother climb into a 
third-class compartment “for ladies only,” 
and bidding the wondering porter, who had 
opened the door of a first-class compartment 
for her, bring in her wraps and dressing-bag, 
climbed in after them and, with a happy sigh, 
sat down in the corner farthest from the 
mother and child. The train started. The 
mother sat in a spiritless dejection, holding 
the baby so that he could stand and look 
out of the window. Now and again, when 
he drew hefattention to something of interest 
with more than usual emphasis, she roused 
herself to talk to him awhile, but she soon 
fell back into her unhappy reverie. Lady 
Drysdale’s gaze never left him, and once 
or twice he looked at her with familiar 
eyes, as though he knew her quite well, and 
every look thrilled her. 

Then she played her trump-card : she took 
her dressing-bag down from the rack and, 
opening it, revealed the shining row of 
silver-stoppered bottles. 

The baby had turned at her movement, 
and at the shining sight his eyes opened 
very wide; he murmured “ Ah—eh—h—h !” 
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*HE BEGAN TO STRUGGLE AGAINST HIS MOTHER'S ARM’ 


and began to struggle against his mother’s 
arm. She looked round, saw the open 
dressing-bag, and held him tighter. 

“Ah—eh—h—h! Ah—eh—h—h!” he 
said. His lower lip went down, and he 
burst into a roar of anguished disappotntment. 

“Oh, let him come! Let him come!” 
cried Lady Drysdale, eagerly. 

“He will bother you,” said his mother, 
reluctantly. 

“No, no,” said Lady Drysdale, earnestly. 

His mother set him on the floor, and he 
rushed wildly down the carriage and tumbled 
up against Lady Drysdale’s knee. Her 
hands shook so that she could scarcely lift 
him on to the seat beside her; he nearly 
dived into the bag in his eagerness to handle 
the bright treasures. She gave him bottle 
after bottle, until he wallowed in _ bottles, 
clamouring his shrill joy. His mother 
watched him a little while, and then fell 
back into her unhappiness. Lady Drysdale 
took him on to her knee, a bottle m either 
hand, and he tried to explain to her, in his 
inarticulate fashion, the intimate connection 
of these shining things with the ultimate 
mysteries ; life and education had blunted 
her understanding. 

Presently it was time for him to be fed, 
and his mother took a bottle of some baby 
food out of her shabby little bag, poured 
some into a mug, invested him with a 





him. After it he 
ate a sponge-cake 
and a banana— 
travelling had not 
spoiled his appe- 
tite. Lady Drys- 
dale took him on 
her knee and 
gave him the 
banana in bites 
of the proper size. 
When, after being 
filled, he went to 
sleep in Lady 
Drysdale’s arms, 
with the free- 
masonry of 
mothers the two 
women began to 
exchange confi- 
dences. They 
cried over the 
death of Lady 
Drysdale’s little 
boy, whom she 
had lost just 
nineteen months before at the exact age 
of the sleeping child, and who, she said 
again and again, was extraordinarily like 
him, of the same colouring, the same eyes, 
and the same ways. ‘Then they cried 
over the death of the widow’s husband, an 
Imperial Yeoman killed im South Africa. At 
last the baby’s mother was moved by Lady 
Drysdale’s sympathy to confide to her her 
horrible dread of the future. She was on her 
way to London to live with her people; 
London did not suit the boy, and she was 
tortured by the fear of his pining away there. 
Moreover, her stepmother did not like her, 
and hated children ; she would be unkind to 
him. Lady Drysdale pressed him closer to 
her, and schemes for saving him began 
to float through her mind. 

She was silent, thinking hard. Suddenly 
there came a grinding, grating jar, and the 
carriage swayed and jerked. Lady Drysdale 
was conscious of curling instinctively round 
the child to shield him, of being flung here 
and there ; then came a great crash, and all 
was still. She was roused from the shock by 
the screams of the child, and she found 
herself lying, stil? curled round him, on the 
top of his mother. The carriage seemed to 
be on its side, and they lay in a heap across 
the lower windows of it. Shaken and dazed, 
she drew herself off the child’s mother, and 
began hurriedly, with trembling fingers, to 
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feel his head and arms and legs and ribs: 
none of his bones were broken, and he 
sereamed with a reassuring vigour. She set 
hiner down and turned to bis mother. She 
lay, deathly white, im a huddled heap: Lady 
Drysdale tried to lift her imto an easier 
position; her head hung limp on her 
shoulders ; she put her hand behind it, and 
found the back of it all crushed. She wiped 
her hand’ on the cushion, and thrust it into 
the injured woman’s dress over her heart ; 
there was not a beat. 

Im the first shock of horror she was 
stricken with panic, and, catching up the 
child, in a furious desire to be out of this 
ehamber of death, she screamed again and 
again for help. Presently two men looked 
down through the windows above her head 
and opened the door. She thrust up the 
ehild mto their hands, and when they had 
set it down they caught her wrists and begam 
to haul her up. Using the supports of 
the rack as steps, she relieved them of some 
of her weight and was dragged out. She 
sank down sobbing beside the child ; and 
the two men, bidding her not give way, went 
on to the next compartments to haul more 
people out. 

She soon recovered enough to start sooth- 
ing the child. At the sight of some blood 
on his mouth her heart sank with the fear of 
internal injury. It was only a cut lip. The 
soothing him composed her, and she began 
to think clearly, gazing round at the scene. 
The train had run off the line; the engine, 
wantoning in its freedom, had ploughed its 
way up to amelm tree and tried to butt it 
down. Three carriages lay on their sides ; 
their passengers were hobbling or crawling 
about on the upper sides of them ; some were 
still dragging people up out of the compart- 
ments. Three carriages still stood on the 
metals, and the two others stood in a crooked 
slant om the embankment. The passengers 
from these were streaming about the fallen 
ones. The air was filled with a mingled 
clamour ; the engine in a cloud of steam 
was sizzling shrilly; the passengers were 
shouting inquiries, suggestions about getting 
down, and theories of the cause of the. catas- 
trophe at one another; women were in 
hysteries. 

It seemed to Lady Drysdale that she and 
the boy might have been im a desert for all 
the notice anyone took of them ; and, fright- 
ened by the dim, he clung to her, clutehing 
her tightly, his little body shaken by great 
sobs after his crying. She had but realized 
their loneliness when a sudden idea sprang 


up in’ her mind and filled it on the instant 
with a very rage of possession. Why should 
she mot take the boy? She began quickly 
to comsider the matter and her chances of 
getting him. His father was dead. . . . His 
mother was dead. . . . No one wanted him. 
. . . At amy rate, his mother had made it 
plain to her that his grandfather and grand- 
mother, who alone had a right to him, did 
mot want him... They would neglect or 
misuse him. ... She wanted him... . 
Oh, how she wanted him!... He was 
the living image of her dead child... 
Heaven had givem hinn to her instead of her 
lost darling. . . . Besides, she had a right to 
him, for she had saved has life. . . . And, 
again, she could give him the proper care and 
love. . . . She would take him! . . . Right 
or wrong, she would take him ! 

In this cursory and disjointed fashion she 
settled the moral question, and turned to the 
practical matter of stealing him. She looked 
round carefully and, under the wmpulse of 
her purpose, stealthily. The passengers were 
still busy with their imjuries and ‘theories of 
the cause of the catastrophe. She made up 
her mind to sever all conmection between 
herself and the wrecked train, and she 
scanned. the country. A couple of hundred 
yards from the line a high road ran parallel 
with it; beyond rose a great slope of woods 
and fields, up the slope ran a white footpath. 
The slope seemed familiar to her; at any 
rate, her path with the child lay over it. 
Somewhere on the other side was a railway 
other than the North-Western which would 
carry them to London. 

She went to the edge of the carriage roof, 
called imperiously to an excited old gentle- 
man, and handed the boy down to him. He 
was too excited to refuse or even protest. 
He held him gingerly, gasping. She lowered 
herself over the edge of the carriage and, 
getting a foot-hold on the rim of the lamp- 
hole, jumped from it to the ground and 
relieved him of his burden. 

“This is the result of ecarelessness—gross 
carelessness !” stuttered the old gentleman. 
“T tell you, madam, they have neglected to 
look after the metals. I call it perfectly--—” 

“Where are we?” said Lady Drysdaic, 
cutting hrer short. 

“‘ They tell me we are two miles north of 


King’s Langley. Such wanton carelessness 
is quite imconceivable! I can’t under- 
stand——” 


She turned her back om him and walked 
alongside the fallen earriages towards the end 
of the field. Ste knew where she was ; the 
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not feel her bruises for the joy of 














having him. 

She walked for nearly an hour, 
then she had to stop; a baby of 
nineteen months is no light 
weight, and for all that she was 
strong and in good condition, her 
arms and legs and back were 
aching. _ She climbed over a stile 
into a meadow, far over the brow 
of the slope; set him down, 
threw herself down beside him, 
and abandoned herself to her 
joy in him. She hugged him, 
kissed him, nuzzled him, laughed 
over him, and cried over him. 
He took her tenderness in very 
good part and made no com- 
plaint ; indeed, when at last she 
lay still, he clambered about .her 
with chuckles of infinite delight ; 
always he looked at her with 
familiar eyes. 

Presently he turned his atten- 
tion to Nature, and made little 
rushes at flowers near them, in- 
variably falling flat on the object 
of his desire. He had been 
trained to bravery; he did not 
howl at a tumble; he only 
grunted and pulled himself up 
again. He knew, too, what to 
do with a flower when he had 








“ SHE CALLED IMPERIOUSLY TO AN EXCITED OLD GENTLEMAN.” 


winter before her marriage her people had 
been kept in town and she had come down 
here twice a week to hunt. Over the slope, 
ten miles across country, she could strike 
the Metropolitan at Rickmansworth and take 
a train to Baker Street. No one could con- 
nect her and the boy with the wrecked train 
if they landed in London at Baker Street. 
Whenever they passed one of the noisy, 
argumentative groups the baby clutched her 
and nestled his face against her cheek. 
Every time he did it he set her heart ham- 
mering against her ribs and hardened her in 
her purpose. She turned up the hedgerow 
towards the high-road, climbed over three 
fences, and came into it opposite the foot- 
path up the slope. She crossed the stile 
and began to mount it quickly, casting 
timorous glances behind her to see if she 
were followed ; once she thought that she 
saw people pointing at her from the wrecked 
train. She set her teeth, hugged the boy to 
her, and pressed on the quicker. She could 


plucked it: he sniffed at it. She 
watched him in an absorbed, 
unfathomable joy; the intoler- 
able hunger which had gnawed her was 
blunted. 

She was loth to tear herself away from her 
delightful watching ; but at last she rose and 
moved slowly down the path, letting him 
toddle before her, or leading him by the 
hand. He would go a little way with 
thoughtful dignity, pointing out things of 
interest with a waggling arm, and saying, 
“ Ah—eh—h—h!”; then he would make a 
wild rush at a flower, and she would save 
him from the ditch. She walked in a vast 
conteut, drinking in with greedy eyes and 
ears his every look, movement, and murmur. 
For the first time since her loss the sun was 
really shining, and she heard the birds 
singing. 

The path ended ina lane running down- 
wards between high hedges; and on the 
instant, with a cry of delight, the boy sat 
down in the thick dust and began to play 
with it. With this sport to his hand there 
was no keeping him on his feet, and she 












































picked him up and 
carried him. The - 
lane ran into a 
another lane run- (-\ Ss: 
ning along the 
bottom of a valley, 
and turning to the 
left she plodded 
steadily on. At 
about four she 
came into.a small 
village, and was 
very glad to rest 
her weary body in 
the parlour of the 
little inn. She fed 
the boy on warm 


““SHE WATCHED HIM IN AN ABSORBED, UNFATHOM- 
ABLE joy.” 


milk and bread and butter ; and it was such a 
delight to her that she could have wished him 
to go on eating and drinking for ever. The 
landlady came in once or twice and called 
him a pretty dear and a fine child ; Lady Drys- 
dale resented her interest, but she was careful 
to gratify her rustic curiosity with a story of 
how she had brought the boy down from 
London to Rickmansworth to spend a day 
in the country, and had wandered with him 
hither. While she took her own tea the boy 
enjoyed a splendid time with a large cat— 
the cat rather endured than enjoyed it. 
After tea she played with him a little ; then, 
since the landlady could not persuade the 
baker, who owned the only trap in the 
village, to drive her to Rickmansworth, she 
took the boy and went to him herself. 


LADY DRYSDALE’S THEFT. 
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There are not 
many men who 
could refuse Lady 
ay Drysdale anything 
in their power to 
give her, if she put 
herself about to 
coax it out of 
them ; certainly the 
simple but grumpy 
T baker was not one 
of them; and in 
twenty minutes she 
I was being jolted 

along to the station. 
She had to wait there but 
\ a very few minutes for 
a train, and reached 
London at six. 

She changed her cab 
in Oxford Street, that 
there might be no tracing 
her from Baker Street to 
Grosvenor Square ; let 
herself into her house, 
and gained her room 
without meeting a servant, so that none of 
them could have told exactly at what hour she 
came home. But as soon as she had taken 
off her hat and the boy’s hat and coat she 
rang for her maid, and after telling her that 
she had adopted the boy, a Berkshire child, 
that she might spread that quite inaccurate 
information, she ordered her to set the 
servants to work to bring down the cot and 
baby’s bath from upstairs, and to send out 
for baby food. The boy appeared pleased 
with the pretty room, and showed his 
approval by tearing the draping round the 
toilet-table, in the intervals of waggling his 
arm and murmuring “Ah—eh—h—h!” at 
all the bright things on it. 

Lady Drysdale prepared his food herself, 
and then she set about giving him his bath. 
In the middle of it the fancy came to her 
that he was her little dead baby come back 
to her ; he was so like him, not only in his 
little body, but in his ways of splashing the 
water, of playing with the soap and the 
sponge, of crowing his delight; besides, 
never had he looked at her as at a stranger. 
She thrust the fancy away from her, but 
it would come back. When she had fed 
him and rocked him to sleep, and sat watch- 
ing him, she played with the fancy. Could 
such things be? Why could not such things 
be? As her baby died, this one had been 
born. The tearing clutch of little dead hands 
was loosening from her heart. 
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Presently she heard her husband come in 
and up the stairs, not three steps at a time, 
as he had used to come on the chance of 
finding their boy still awake, but slowly. He 
opened the door and looked in, and at the 
sight of the cot he started, and stared with 
all his eyes. She beckoned him, and, 
coming softly, he stood by the cot staring 
down at the sleeping child in a bewildered 
fascination. 

“Good heavens!” he said, softly. 
the boy !” 

In a low voice she told him of her theft 


“its 
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“By the Lord, you shall!” said Lord 
Drysdale, waking up. 

The next day Lady Drysdale and the boy 
were on their way to Munich. Her husband 
stayed behind to watch events. The baby’s 
unfortunate mother was identified by her 
stepmother, and when that lady found no 
baby awaiting her care she was exceedingly 
guarded in her inquiries about him. In the 
end she seemed to take it very easily for 
granted that he had fallen into charitable 
hands, and even seemed pleased to be rid 
of the responsibility. She told the railway 

officials that the 



































child could not 
have been travel- 
ling with his 
mother. Lord 
Drysdale con- 
trived to see her 
—a_thin-lipped, 
narrow - faced, 
small-eyed 
woman ; and the 
sight of her face 
sent him to 
Munich justified, 
in his own eyes, 
in keeping the 
child out of her 
clutches. The 
boy, with a wag- 
gling arm and 
his murmur of 
“ Ah-eh-h-h!” 
points out to his 
new parents 
things of interest 
in the European 
capitals ; soon he 
will have grown 
out of the recog- 
nition of anyone 
who knew him in 
England. His 
new parents are 
devoted to him 











“*GOOD HEAVENS! HE SAID, SOFTLY. 


and her precautions. He listened in a dull 
wonder, staring at the child. When she had 
done, he said nothing ; he only gazed and 
gazed. She shook his arm in a feverish 
impatience, and said in a husky, grasping 
voice, “I must: have him, Dick! I must— 
I must! I tell you he ts mine !” 


‘it’s THe Boy!*” 


It is wonderful, 
almost past be- 
lieving, how he has filled the gap in their 
lives: possibly it is the likeness. Lady Drys- 
dale’s feelings about him are very curious: 
often she tells herself that he is her dead 
baby come back to her. Perhaps she believes 
it—a mother’s heart is, after all, the mystery 
of mysteries. 





























Fighting Fre. 


By JEREMY BROOME. 














RECENT disastrous fire in 
London, at which several lives 
were lost, aroused the public 
to the value of modern life- 





saving fire apparatus, © and 
brought upon the London 


County Council an onslaught of public 
criticism regarding the antiquity of the 
apparatus now in use by the London Fire 
Brigade. It is probable that much of this 
criticism was unduly bitter, and that the 
equipment of the London Brigade is fairly 
satisfactory for all practical purposes, but 
that in many ways this equipment is old- 
fashioned is hardly to be denied. The fault 
is merely in the slowness of those in power 
to adopt the latest innovations in fire-fight- 
ing, some of which are illustrated in the 
following pages. They deal mostly with the 
appliances used in the United States, where 
fire-fighting has received the closest study, 
and where nearly every new idea is tested 
and, in cases of successful tests, immediately 
adopted. 

Times have indeed changed since the 
above photograph was taken. It represents 
a Japanese fire department in one of their 
ladder-drills in days long ago—how long ago 
we dare not say—and shows little else except 
the ladders and the remarkable agility of the 
firemen in their ordinary drill. It carries us 
back to those very happy days when the lives 
and homes of the people were dependent on 
a few men with ladders and buckets of water, 
who, skilful as they were with both, could 


rarely cope with a real conflagration. They 
Vol. xxiv.—26 


A JAPANESE FIRE-BRIGADE DRILL. 
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were useful enough for a small “blaze,” as 
the reporter loves to call it, but in front of 
“ devouring flames” they were as helpless as 
Canute before the approaching waves. 

Modern fire-fighting is almost a profession. 
Ladders still play their part, and water is 
ever useful; but to this equipment must 
now be added the latest and most scientific- 
ally-constructed appliances, expert training, 
and brains. They may stick to their old- 
fashioned methods in the East, and reap the 
benefit in those destructive fires which are 
periodically reported to have swept whole 
towns and villages away ; but in the Western 
countries the art of fire-fighting is the 
subject of continued study, and every new 
device in life-saving or property-salvage is 
keenly tested, adopted, and copied far and 
wide. Just as every minute or second is 
valuable to the fireman when rushing to a 
fire, so is each tool of his trade valuable the 
more scientific and modern it may be. 

The necessity of knowing what to do in 
case of fire is well recognised by many 
schools in the United States, and so-called 
“ fire-drills” are of almost daily occurrence. 
The school-children are trained by those in 
charge in such a way that, on a given signal 
(as if a real fire had broken out), the 
pupils arise, collect together, and in the 
briefest possible time quietly depart from 
the school-quarters to a place of safety. 
It is not, however, our intention here to 
dwell upon the advantages of such drills 
—which tend to decrease the possibilities 
of panic when a real fire breaks out—but 

























RAISING THE SCALING-LADDER, 
From a Photo. by Stebbins, Boston. 


life-saving in case of fire. 
Several of our illustra- 
tions, for instance, show 
the work now being done 
daily in the Cambridge 
Manual Training School 
—a work so successful as 
to have already achieved 
the honour of wide imita- 
tion. It was introduced 
into the school at the 
outset as a voluntary ele- 
ment, mainly for the sake 
of the physical exercise 
and recreation which it 
furnished ; but its greater 
usefulness as an educa- 
tional force was so quickly 
recognised in actual prac- 
tice that it is now required 
of all the boys attending 
the school, except in the 
cases of those who are 
physically unable to 
take it. 

Every part of this fire- 
drill is under the personal 
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merely to point 
out that seve- 
ral schools in 
the United 
States, having 
proved the 
value of such 
instruction, 
have now gone 
a step farther 
in the right 
direction, and 
have begun to 
train their 
pupils in the 
manipulation 
of modern ap- 
pliances for 


fireman. 





PRACTICE WITH THE SCALING-LADDER. 
From a Photo. by Stebbins, Boston. 








supervision of some instructor, who has 
a thorough knowledge of all its details, 
and he is held responsible for the discipline 
of the boys and their officers, and for the 
safety of all during the drill. 
ary, the pupils are given a course of lectures 
explaining the use of a knowledge of fire- 
prevention and fire-fighting, the present 
methods employed and the improvements 
needed. They are then given a systematic 
course of exercises designed to supply a 
practical knowledge of the methods of the 
These exercises include practice 
with the life-net ; the use of the life-belt and 
life-harness ; practice with the life-line gun ; 
the erection and use of ladders ; the hand- 
ling of different forms of fire-hose, including 
coupling, laying the line, and carrying the 


As a prelimin- 


lines through buildings 
and up ladders; and a 
variety of other duties, 
including the handling of 
fire - extinguishers and 
other forms of emergency 
apparatus. 

To take the place of a 
three-story building the 
boys are provided with a 
drill- tower 4oft. high, 
shown in an_ illustration 
on page 204. This is 
equipped as a three-story 
building, with stairways, 
window-casings, etc., and 
possesses exterior shelves, 
from which jumps varying 
from 8ft. to 30ft. may be 
made into the life-net. 
Overhanging timbers are 
arranged at the top to 
support heavy iron rings, 
to which ropes may be 
fastened for practice with 
the life-belt. 

The manuals of the fire 
departments in many Ame- 
rican cities vary but little 
in general character, and 
each is carefully followed 
by members of the brigade 
at drill. Security and suc- 
cess lie in the care and 
expertness with which in- 
structions are followed. 
In Chicago, where the 
drills have reached a high 
state of proficiency, there 
are seven different styles 
of drill, which may briefly 
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be enumerated as follows: First, the ground- 
drill, in which men and ladders are placed in 
position preparatory to scaling ; second, the 
ladder-drill, ascending and descending ; third, 
the time-drill ; fourth, standing on sill, 
ascending and descending ; fifth, straddling 
sill, ascending and descending ; sixth, ascend- 
ing in an oblique di- 
rection ; and seventh, 
rope and life - line 
exercise. 

Probably the most 
important piece of 
life-saving apparatus 
ever invented for the 
use of firemen is the 
scaling-ladder shown 
in the illustrations. 
It was devised as a 
quick and easy means 
of escape for people 
in danger at high 
distances, and is 
made with a single 
rod of well-seasoned 
wood, with short 
cross-pieces of wood 
mortised in and pass- 
ing through it. These 
cross-pieces are 
braced with iron 
brackets. At the top 
end is a steel hook, 
3ft. long, with teeth 
to prevent slipping 
from a window-sill. 
The most curious 
thing about the lad- 
der, and the one 
that arouses a queer 
sensation in-+the 
breast of him who 
first climbs the lad- 
der, is that it sways 
and bends, although 
it is strong enough 
to bear the weight of 
two or three men. 

The single scaling-ladder plays a con- 
spicuous part in the most important. drill 
known to modern fire departments, namely, 
“ chain-building ” with scaling-ladders. It is 
said that expert chain-builders can mount 
high structures and begin their work of 
rescue before an extension ladder can be put 
in place. The method of work is as follows : 


The first fireman, on the ground, hooks his 
ladder into a window above and quickly 
ascends, 


When near the top he stops and 





THE USE OF THE LIFE-LINE. 
From a Photo. by Stebbins, Boston. 
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fastens his “belt-snap” to the end of the 
ladder. The second fireman then hands his 
ladder to No. 1, who hooks it to a window 
above and then ascends, followed by No. 2. 
No. 3 then hands a ladder to No. 2, who in 
turn hands it to No. 1, and by this steady 
manipulation of, and a continued ascent 
on, the newly-placed 
ladders the roof is 
ceached. The “ belt- 
snap,” which is shown 
in one of our illus- 
trations on the pre- 
vious page, secures 
the climber to his 
ladder at a _ point 
where his arms may 
be free for work, and 
the descent is merely 
the reverse of the 
ascending move- 
ments. 

Life-lines are in- 
tended for life-saving 
purposes, and accord- 
ing to one manual 
“should always be 
carried when enter- 
ing a burning build- 
ing from the ladders.” 
Great care is taken 
in laying the coil 
upon the floor to 
make sure that the 
loop end is on the 
upper side, in order 
that the rope may 
run freely. Then, 
placing the loop 
under the arms of 
the person to be 
lowered, with the 
noose to the back, 
the fireman takes 
three turns of the 
line around the snap- 
hook at his belt in 
such a manner as to 
bring the lower end of the line to the left 
side of the hook and the upper end to the 
right side. This method of winding the line 
upon the hook prevents the hook from break- 
ing and the line from becoming detached. 
Great care is taken to keep the line tight 
between the person who is being lowered 
and the “snap” ; and the fireman has to be 
careful not to allow his fingers to get caught 
between the rope and the snap. 

In many fires the fireman has to lower 








THE USS OF THE LIFE-BELT. 
From a Photo. by Stebbins, Boston 








himself by the life-line. He does so by 
fastening one end of the line to some strong 
object, and then, 
tossing the rest of 
the line from the 
window, takes 
three turns of the 
line on his snap- 
hook, passes out 
of the window, 
and goes down 
the rope, taking 
great care, mean 
while, not to get 
his hands involved 
in the turns of the 
line. The illus- 
tration on the pre- 
vious page shows 
the descent of the 
life-line by three 
men, and the care 

and, at the same 
time, the security 

with which it 
is accomplished 
may be easily 
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imagined. By the use of a gun the life-line 
is sometimes carried to the tops of, and 
over, high buildings. The projectile of 
the gun carries with it a coil of string which 
is hurled upwards, the life-line being then 
attached to the string and hauled up to any 
point desired. 

The use of the life-net is most dramatic, 
and when it is in use at fires it always 
attracts great attention from the crowd. It 
has, moreover, been the means of saving 
thousands of lives. The net is strongly made 
of interlaced ropes, and is about 2oft. in cir- 
cumference Eighteen or twenty men may 
be needed in its manipulation, and each man, 
standing with his head well thrown back and 
his left foot slightly advanced, so as to pre- 
serve equilibrium, grips the heavy outer rope 
tightly, and awaits the descent of the falling 
body. Down comes the jumper, a rebound 
from the net, and the jumper is safe on the 
ground. 

It is said that a jump from the first 
er second story of a building is an easy 
thing to a fireman in one of their regular 
drills, but it tries the courage even of the 
best to jump from the fourth story. There 
is, it may be added, a peculiar art in holding 
the life-net, which can only be properly 
acquired by one who has himself taken the 
leap. If the net-holders brace themselves 
back too hard the force of the falling body 
may break their fingers. Again, if the net is 


held too tightly, the jumper may rebound so 
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quickly from it as to break an arm or fracture 
a skull. 

The various drills mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraphs are taxing both to brain 
and body, and a man who can successfully 
perform all of the work demanded may be 
said to have reached the standard of expert- 
ness and fearlessness which is the aim of every 
fireman worthy of the name. The “ground- 
drill” merely gives the men facility in hand- 
ling the ladders. ‘The “ time-drill” increases 
general quickness in execution. In the 
drill called “ standing on the sill,” two men 
ascend to the first window of a building 
with one ladder. No. 1 immediately enters 
the window by straddling the sill. No. 2 
follows, takes a standing position on the 
ledge outside, and is held there by No. 1, 
who has a grip on his companion’s~ snap- 
hook. No. 2 then mounts the ladder which 
he has raised to the next window, and No. 1 
follows and stands on the sill, being held 
there by No. 2. His companion now lifts 
the ladder to the next story and mounts, 
followed by No. 2. So it goes until the top 
is reached. 

“Straddling the sill” is a drill in which 
one fireman with a single ladder begins at 
the base of a building, and with a single 
ladder climbs from window to window by 
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sheer skill and endurance until the top is 
reached. In order that he may have room 
to straddle on the left he hooks his ladder 
into the right-hand corner of the sill, and 
steadies his body and balances himself by 
pressing his left leg against the wall inside 
the building. His hands are thus free to 
raise the ladder to the window above. Any- 
one who witnesses the drill may marvel at 
the dexterity with which it is done, but few, 
except those who have done it, can know 
how exhausting it is. It is the terror of the 
new recruit. 

The oblique ascent is rarely required at 
fires, but no fireman neglects this important 
drill. Many who have been at fires may 
have noted how a great volume of smoke 
sometimes pours out of a window directly 
over the head of an ascending fireman. At 
such a moment it becomes necessary for the 
fireman to ascend to some window at the 
right or left of that above him. This is the 
“oblique ascent,” or “ascending echelon,” 
as it is sometimes called, and owing to the 
“ swinging-off”” movement required to gain 
the window obliquely above it, the drill is 
very dangerous and exacting. 

In the terrible Windsor Hotel fire in New 
York City the swinging ladder feat was well 
exemplified. One of the firemen clung with 
one hand to a scaling-ladder, and with the 
other swung a second ladder to a window 
next to the one which held the ladder on 
which he was standing. Then, swinging 

from one ladder to the other, 
. he swung back again with 
| a woman who had been in 
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the fourth story of the hotel. It was a 
deed of heroism, and many deeds like it 
remain as yet unwritten. 

The life-saving drill is a product of the 
early eighties. In 1882 the burning of 
several large buildings in New York and 
Chicago, and the loss of life which resulted, 
drew general attention to the needs of fire 
departments. Inventors hurried to meet the 
demands, and their offers were encouraged. 
Ex-Chief Bonner, of the New York fire 
department, made a tour and inspected 
apparatus from all quarters of the globe. 
He brought the scaling-ladder from St. 
Louis, and the life-net quickly followed. 
Then came the life-belt (shown in one 
of our illustrations), which is made of a 
heavy strap with a long snaffle, and is used 
in holding the firemen on their scaling- 
ladders. The introduction of all this import- 
ant apparatus necessitated the introduction 
of the drills, now so important a feature 
of regular departmental work in all large 
American cities. 

Each day brings with it some new 
“wrinkle” for use in fighting flames, and the 
prime object of all the new ideas is either to 
make the fireman’s calling less hazardous to 
himself or to enhance his efficiency as a life 
or property saver. One of the latest ideas is 
that of the “light engine,” which, by means 
of a searchlight that wi.l throw its beams 
over a wide area, will eliminate one of the 
greatest dangers to the fireman, namely, 
darkness at night. Again, there is the “life- 
saving cage,” 
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possible. The eyes of the helmet are 
made of strong isinglass, protected exter- 
nally by wire, and the air is supplied 
from a light nickel reservoir, carried at 
the back of the helmet, and constantly 
kept charged with compressed air. At 
the regulation pressure of 8o0lb. the helmet 
will carry enough air to supply a man for 
several hours. 

It is to be hoped that the near future will 
witness the establishment of regular schools 
for the technical study of fire-extinguishment, 
in which anyone who cares to make that 
subject his life- work may gain a liberal 
education. 

One of New York’s well-known fire 
experts, Mr. Simon Brentano, has already 
proposed the establishment of such an insti- 
tution, and in an address, which he delivered 
some years ago, at the annual meeting in 
Milwaukee of the National Association of Fire 
Engineers, he showed the need of a school 
of fire-extinguishment, and expressed a hope 
that those in charge of large industrial 
plants and of valuable property could be 
taught efficiency in the use of the stationary 
appliances that were usually present, and so 
co-operate with the regular fire department, 
instead of being a detriment to them. The 
idea at that time gained the immediate 
support of manufacturers and other business 
men, to say nothing of the valuable support 
given by trained firemen, such as the chiefs 
and ex-chiefs of many fire -departments 
throughout the country. 








which is run up 
the side of a 
ladder in order 
that panic- 
stricken or dis- 
abled persons 
may safely be 
brought down 
from burning 
buildings. An- 
other valuable 
contrivance is 
the “ smoke-hel- 
met,” used by 
firemen in places 
so filled with 
smoke that 
breathing with- 
out the use of 
the helmet 
would be im- 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE SMOKE-HELMET IN BERLIN, 
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Notable Australian Batsmen. 
By C. B. Fry. 


“the Grace of Australia,” but 

the nearest counterpart to 

W. G. among the Australians 

is, beyond doubt, W. L. 

Murdoch. It is almost im- 
possible to estimate properly the relative 
merits of this great batsman and of the fore- 
most of the younger generation of Colonial 
players. How can we say whether Trumper 
is his equal or, if not, how nearly so? Any- 
how, Murdoch runs through about two-thirds 
of Anglo - Australian 
cricket as the 
champion batsman of 
Australia. His run- 
getting was always 
very consistent in the 
teams he played for, 
and he did some 
great performances in 
the most important 
matches. It is rather 


difficult to detach him 
now from English 
cricket, in which he 
still plays so well. He 


has to his credit the 
highest score ever 
made by either an 
Englishman or an 
Australian in a test 
match—211, made at 
the Oval in 1884; 
the next highest being 
S. E. Gregory’s 201, 
made at Sydney ten 
years later. Murdoch 
also scored 153 in 
the Oval test match 
of 1880. W. G. 
writes of him: “The 
perfect ease and con- 
fidence of his batting 
is very conspicuous. 
Cutting is his forte, though his clean, hard 
driving is delightful to watch. His placing 
and timing aire wonderfully skilful.” His 
play may be summed up asa fine blend of 
science and of brilliance. It is most difficult 
for a bowler to persuade him into a stroke 
which ought not to be made ; but the moment 
a ball comes that suits his forcing strokes 
he unslips his bat at it most heartily. 
Two famous strokes of his are his forward 
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cut and his off-drive past cover-point. In 
making the forward cut he steps out with his 
left foot as though to play forward, and clips 
the ball when almost past him with a good 
deal of slice. In driving past cover-point he 
seems to take an extra long stride forward 
and to time the ball on the rise; after the 
stroke his right foot is generally 6in. or more 
outside the crease. He seems to swing his 
bat in a small circle of which his wrists 
make the centre. 

Australian teams have on the whole been 
somewhat short of 
batsmen who may be 
described as genuine 
hitters. Of this sort 
there have been really 
only four—G. J. 
Bonnor, P. S. Mce- 
Donnell, H. H. 
Massie, and J. J. 
Lyons. There have 
been others among 
them who could hit 
and did so at times, 
yet cannot be de- 
scribed as hitters in 
the sense that they 
relied almost  alto- 
gether upon hard hit- 
ting and made them- 
selves reputations by 
unadulterated driving. 

G. J. Bonnor was 
an altogether remark- 
able physical speci- 
men. He stood 6ft. 
6in. and weighed 
17st., but so well was 
he proportioned that 
he was quick and 
active to a degree. 
He was a very fast 
runner, who did 
rooyds. in something 
like level time, and he could throw a 
cricket ball over r2oyds. In batting he 
had, of course, a very long reach and a 
very long swing. He did not, as a rule, 
run out to hit, but simply took a forward 
stride with his left foot and swung at the 
pitch of the ball, straight and with no pull in 
the stroke. His best hits were usually either 
directly over the bowler’s head or a little to the 
right or left. Owing to his reach it was very 
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difficult to bowl him a ball he could not 
hit fairly easily, for directly the ball was 
too short for him to get more or less 
to the pitch of it, it 
to be easily played. 
hitter contemporary 
with Bonnor was 
C. I. Thornton, and 

it was much debated 
which of the two could 
hit the farthest ; both 
of them made some 
tremendously long 
hits. Long hitting is 
not quite synonymous 
with hard hitting, so 

it is difficult to decide 
whether either of these 
two hit harder than 
others, but they seem 
to have hit farther. 
Bonnor had scarcely 
any strokes besides 
his drives, and was 
not so versatile a hitter 

as McDonnell or 
Lyons. It is always 
said of Bonnor that 
he had too much of 

a fancy for abandon- 
ing his hitting in 
favour of a stylish for- 
ward game, which he 
was convinced he 
could play just as 
well as his own proper 
game. According to 
those who saw him 
play often, he had not much defence, and 
depended for his success upon going 
vigorously for the bowling. ‘This may be 
true, but a man who can hit as Bonnor could 
and does not do so is liable not to receive 
full credit for his attempts at a quieter style. 
However, he was beyond doubt an extra- 
ordinary pure hitter, and did his best 
performances in that rdle. 

There is a general consensus of opinion 
among English cricketers that P. S. 
McDonnell was the best hitter that ever 
came over from Australia. Like Bonnor, he 
hit chiefly firm-footed, but he was also very 
quick on his feet, and could get out to a ball 
if he wished to. He was a very hard rather 
than a very long hitter ; indeed, most of his 
hits went low. He had a good defence, and 
could play all sorts of strokes. He played 
forward well with a peculiar sort of push 
which seemed rather stiff compared with his 


was“so short as 
The great 


English 
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free driving. He hit from his hips, and the 
remarkable point about his hitting was its 
wonderful precision; he very rarely made 
a mistake, and even if he did not quite get 
to the ball he hit so hard that most of his 
miss-hits went clear 
of the fielders. He 
is reckoned to have 
been one of the finest 
batsmen ever seen on 
bad wickets. He 
seémed able to hit 
with almost the same 
certainty when the 
bowlers could do what 
they liked with the 
ball as when the pitch 
gave them no assist- 
ance. ‘There has pro- 
bably never been a 
batsman more cCap- 
able of winning a 
match by his own 
single-handed _ efforts 
on a thoroughly bad 
wicket. There was a 
certain element of 
safety in his aggres- 
siveness that distin- 
guished him from the 
majority even of the 
best hitters. 

J. J. Lyons played 
a lot of very brilliant 
cricket in England. 
He also ranks with 
the firm-footed hitters ; 
in fact, he practically 
always hit with his right foot inside the 
crease. He is reckoned in Australia to have 
had more strokes than even McDonnell, but 
not so sound a defence nor the same ability 
to surmount the difficulties of a bad: wicket. 
He had a fine slash drive on the off not 
unlike Massie’s, and could also drive straight 
both along the ground and in the air, but 
on-driving was his forte, at any rate as he 
played over here. He hit with a-kind of 
exaggerated tap, and seemed to obtain his 
power chiefly from his wrists. The force 
and length of his drives, especially to 
the on, were out of all proportion to 
the slight exertion he appeared to make. 
Though a heavily-built man with tremendous 
shoulders, in the best innings he played here 
he relied less upon sheer strength than upon 
quickness of swing and accurate timing. 

Two batsmen not usually included in the 
category of hitters might almost be described 
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as such—namely, George Giffen and J. 
Worrall. The latter proved himself a most 
usefil bat in the 1899 team upon bowlers’ 
wickets, for on these he united a sound 
defence with excellent judgment in picking 
the right ball to hit. George Giffen’s repu- 
tation has always been regarded, and justly 
so, as above all that of a great all-round 
cricketer. But he stands very high as a 
batsman alone. His batting was of the 
highest class nearly every time he came over, 
and he proved himself the most successful 
batsman in the 1886 team. He played in 
beautiful style, very freely, yet watching the 
ball carefully. He usually scored quickly 
with well-timed strokes all round the wicket, 
but he could, if he chose, hit magnificently ; 
indeed, in a way that showed he might, had 
he cared, have gone in for pure hitting with 
great success. At practice he used some- 
times to make long, high hits which were 
little, if at all, short of the best Bonnor could 


produce. 
Vol. xxiv.—27 





The 1896 team, which was captained by 
G. H. S. Trott, was very powerful in 
batting. Indeed, although the balance of 
opinion favours Murdoch’s famous teams 
of 1882 and 1884 as being rather stronger, 
there are some good judges who consider 
Trott’s team to have been absolutely 
the best batting team that has yet come 
over. Trott himself was a batsman of 
the highest class, a fine off-driver and 
cutter, a strong hitter of bowling that suited 
him, and strong in defence. He could 
play on all kinds of wickets, and had a 
knack of being able to produce his best 
effort when things were going badly for 
his side. He could sit down to very im- 
pervious cricket without losing his grace 
and ease of style. H. Graham, too, 
although he fell ill and did not play up 
to his form that year, was a fine batsman 
—not exactly a hitter, but decidedly a 
forcing player. In his first tour in England 
in 1893 he actually headed the averages 
of McBlackham’s team. He was a quick- 
footed bat, who generally moved out of 
his ground to meet the ball. Then, in 
addition to Giffen, already mentioned, and 
Darling, Hill, and Gregory, there was 
Frank Iredale, a batsman of charming 
style’ and finish. Iredale was generally 
considered an uncertain starter, but there 
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was no doubt about his class when he once 
got set. He played over here some very 
beautiful innings. More than any other 
Australian batsman, he showed the kind 
of form associated in England with a 
careful cricket education on public school 
lines ; he might well have been a product of 
Eton coaching and tradition. Few of the 
Australian batsmen, even the best of them, 
have been remarkable for polish of style such 
as is so much admired 
in, for instance, L. C. H 
Palairet and W. Gunn ; 
but Iredale will always 
be remembered for his 
elegance as well as for 
his runs. 

Of the eleventh team, 
which is at present in 
England, the senior 
man among the bats- 
men is S. E. Gregory. 
He came for the first 
time with the seventh 
team in 1890, the last 
captained by W. L. 
Murdoch, and he has 
been included. ever 
since. It was his field- 
ing that originally 
brought him to the 
front; indeed, it was 
his remarkable capacity 
at cover-point rather 
than his skill with the 
bat that won him his 
place in 1890; but, as 
was the case with A. C. Bannerman, if he 
came to field he stayed to bat. Both on 
his subsequent performances in run-getting 
and also on his style of play he must be 
reckoned among the finest of Australian 
batsmen. He is not at all a common 
kind of player, and not at all the kind 
of player one would expect to be produced 
upon the extra-fast pitches which prevail in 
Australia. He is a decidedly small man, but 
you do not much notice his lack of inches 
when he is batting, because he stands very 
upright both in waiting for the ball and also 
in playing his strokes. With the’single ex- 
ception of Ranjit Sinhji he is the latest player 
I have ever seen; by this I mean that he 
selects and plays his stroke more than any- 
one but. Ranjit Sinhji at the very latest 
available’ instant during the flight of the 
ball from the bowler’s hand. Often he 
seems actually to allow the ball to pitch 
and rise from the ground before he shapes 
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for his stroke; he has his bat ready in 
time, of course, but does not begin to 
move it to meet the ball till the ball is all but 
past him. And the better form he is in the later 
he plays. Yet so quick is he on his feet and 
with his bat that he is not at all inclined to play 
too late. This quality of playing late, yet 
not too late, tells greatly in favour of the bats- 
man possessing it; because the longer the 
batsman can give himself to watch the ball 
the more likely is he to 
play it with - absolute 
precision. Gregory 
practically never plays 
forward; at any rate, he 
does not reach out with 
a stride ‘at the pitch of 
the ball. At good- 
length balls even on a 
fast wicket he plays 
back, moving a little 
towards his wicket. 
Sometimes, but rarely, 
he runs out to drive 
with a quick, neat-footed 
little shuffle and hits 
along the ground with 
a quick turn of his 
wrists. He is a re- 
markable exponent of 
cutting ; he can cut the 
ordinary shortish ball 
outside the off-stump 
just behind point very 
hard, but he can also 
cut balls pitched much 
farther up; he has a 
knack of clipping down on the ball when 
it is almost in the wicket-keeper’s hands, 
and of placing it safely along the ground 
right through the slips. I have seen him 
cut balls so far pitched up that he might 
easily by playing forward have reached 
to the pitch of them and forced them in front 
of the wicket. He is also very clever at 
hooking the ball round to leg ; he shifts his 
feet smartly so as to be well the other side of 
the ball, and keeping his bat nearly upright 
persuades the ball round with a smooth, neat 
flick. He does this off quite good-length 
balls from fast bowlers, especially right- 
hand bowlers like Lockwood and Richard- 
son, who break on to him from the 
off. And he makes the stroke even when 
the ball rises what is to him chest high. 
Another notable stroke of his is one he 
makes from a ball so far pitched up as to be 
practically a yorker ; he comes down upon it 
and nicks it just as it rises from the ground, 
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but instead of completely smothering it, as 
most batsmen do, he contrives to work his 
bat so that the face is well turned to the off, 
and the ball flies past the fielder at point. 
Here, again, it is his wrists that do the trick— 
and very precise timing. Altogether he is 
a very neat and attractive player; and he 
plays so quietly and naturally that you do 
not at first notice his peculiarities, or, for the 
matter of that, how quickly he scores. 
Perhaps his finest innings was the 201 
he made against England at Sydney in 
1894. But he has scored several other 
centuries in these big games. In fielding at 
cover-point he is extra- 
ordinarily quick in 
covering ground, picking 
up and returning the 
ball. It is done in a 
little black and white 
flash, and woe betide 
the stealer of a_ short 
run. Apart from his 
quick, low zeturn from 
cover-point, he is a very 
long thrower, capable of 
nearly t12oyds. Like 
G. L. Jessop, he saves 
so many runs in the field 
that he is worth his 


place even when he fails 


to score. It has been 
saidof him, “‘ No wonder 
he can field, he is so 
near the ground.” But 
that does not quite ex- 
plain his skill. 

Two great thorns in 
the sides of English 
bowlers are J. Darling 
and Clem Hill, for be- 
sides being great bats- 
men they are both left- 
handers, and there is 
no doubt that bowlers find left-handers very 
inconvenient opponents. 

Darling’s first visit to England was with 
the 1896 team, which was captained by 
G. H. S. Trott. Of the 1899 team he was 
captain, and he leads the present team: His 
cricket history is rather interesting. George 
Giffen, in his book, “ With Bat and Ball,” 
tells how Darling first came into prominence 
by scoring 252 in a school match at the age 
of fifteen, and how about that time he 
played through the season with a leading 
junior club without losing his wicket, except 
on one occasion when he was run out. 
Had he stayed in one of the big towns his 
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cricket career, after such a beginning, would 
have been simple sailing. “ But his father 
sent him away,” writes Giffen, “to manage a 
farm in one of the back blocks, and he was 
not seen in good cricket again until he had 
completed his twenty-third year.” Then he 
came back to the haunts of big cricket, and 
within two years was chosen to play for 
Australia. He made 117 the first time he 
ever saw English bowling, and 178 in the 
final test match against Stoddart’s team. 
The art of cricket is usually longer 
than that. Think of an English player 
who, without having any good-class cricket 
after leaving school, 
caine into county cricket 
at twenty-three, and into 
the England eleven after 
a year anda half! That 
man would be a remark- 
able natural cricketer, 
and such must Darling 
be. And the same trait 
came out later on, for he 
has several times re- 
turned from up-country 
farming into big cricket 
and played successfully. 
He is a determined, re 
sourceful, and very 
dangerous batsman. 
The men of Stoddart’s 
team in 1898 held him 
in great respect ; indeed, 
they regarded him as 
their most formidable 
opponent. He showed 
himself a master bats- 
man in that he could 
play in several styles 
with equal success. He 
could sit down and graft 
with the most dogged 
defence; he could 
play freely with hard cuts and forward 
strokes; and also he could adopt the 
tactics of a thoroughgoing hitter. What 
is more, he made each different style while 
he used it appear absolutely natural to him. 
There have been few batsmen so completely 
strong at the same time in safety and in 
brilliance. He has always done well in 
England, but cricketers who saw him in 
Australia maintain that, fine as his play 
has been here, we have not really seen 
all of which he is capable. When on his 
careful lay his chief scoring strokes are a 
squarish cut, not a flick, but a plumb, vigor- 
ous knock, and a well-timed off-drive between 
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cover and extra-cover. But you can see 
from the way he stands that he always has 
a genuine hit up his sleeve. When he lets 
himself go he drives with great force on both 
sides of the wicket. He usually runs down 
the wicket to meet the ball when hitting. 
His biggest hit goes high over mid-on’s 
head, and it is a big ground out of which 
he cannect drop the ball in this direc- 
tion. Sometimes, too, he makes this 
high drive straight over the bowler’s head. 
But his hits otherwhither than to the 
on-side usually go low, skimming clear 
out of reach of the in-fields and bouncing 
well in front of the out-fields. He is 
judgmatic in picking his ball to hit, and even 
when going his fastest does not give the im- 
pression of risking his wicket. He takes his 
risk with the odds in his own favour. There 
is something solid and grim about his play, 
as though he had made plans for his innings 
beforehand and does not mean to depart from 
them. Even when 
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judgmatic, and self-possessed, especially cool 
and collected in emergencies ; but his style 
is quite distinct. He stands at the wicket 
with his knees bent and his feet rather far 
apart, holds his bat rather low on the handle, 
and settles himself in something of a crouch. 
He has the normal left-hander’s cut, but it is 
more of a tap with a flickering bat than a 
regular slap as Darling’s is. He drives on 
the off, not, like Darling, with an outright 
swing, but with a kind of magnified push, 
chiefly from the wrists. When he hits 
in front of the wicket he _ dances, 
with three or four short steps, out to 
the ball and delivers a kind of thrust, 
something between a push and a drive ; and 
he is peculiarly clever at keeping the ball 
along the ground. He rarely hits in the air, 
and when he does so it is a low, skimming 
hit. One curious point in his play is that he 
often dances out as if to drive and then plays 
forward instead. He has his own way of 

playing and it is 





out of form he 
makes runs and is 
an obstacle to 
bowlers—for he is 
a fighting batsman, 
level - headed and 
cool, a most obsti- 
nate wicket. 

Clem Hill, the 
other famous left- 
hander, is an alto- 
gether different 
player from Darling, 
but, like him, has 
an interesting his- 
tory. As a boy he 
went several better ; 
playing for the same 
school for which 
Darling was so suc- 
cessful, in the same 
match some years 
afterwards he scored 
360. He was chosen 
to represent Aus- 
tralia before he was 
twenty, and in his 
teens compiled big 
innings against our 
best bowlers. Both 
in England and 
Australia his _per- 
formances have stamped 





him as a big 
match player, one of the elect that have 
consistently scored highly in test matches. 
He resembles Darling in being patient, 
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very effective ; even 
when hitting he 
keeps his right 
elbow well forward 
and the handle of 
the bat well in front 
of the bottom of the 
blade, consequently 
he is always well 
over the ball. His 
great run - getting 
stroke is on the on- 
side from outside 
mid-on round to 
fine long-leg, and 
he makes it for the 
most part off balls 
that are pitched on 
the wicket. He 
moves round some- 
what in front of his 
wicket, but very 
slightly so, and 
somewhat back- 
wards, and meets 
the ball with a little 
upward stab, at the 
same time giving a 
flickering turn of 
the wrists, so that 
the face of the bat 
meets the ball 
aslant ; yet he gives the ball the full face 
of the bat, apparently, till the instant of 
impact ; the ball seems, if I may so describe 
it, to rest on the face of his bat for an 














instant, and in that instant the bat is 
turned so that the ball is deflected to 
the on-side. His bat is quite upright 
during the stroke, and he plays the 
ball with the bottom 2in. or so of the 
blade, and he seems to put an upward draw 
into the stroke rather as some lawn-tennis 
players do. The stroke is not a pull and it 
is not a hook, though often so described ; 
it fetches straight balls round to leg, but as 
a stroke it is sud generis. When he is in his 
best form he makes the stroke off quite the 
perfect-length bal that most batsmen find 
sufficiently difficult to 
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Noble as a bowler rather than as a batsman. 
But, all the same, his batting alone entitles 
him to a place among the most distinguished 
of the Australians. Many people in England 
regard him as a slow and purely defen- 
sive player; one often reads of him as of 
the same sort as Scotton, Barlow, and 
W. G. Quaife. This estimate, which is about 
as far from the truth as may well be, seems 
to be due to the fact that in the test 
match at Old Trafford in 1899 he played a 
very long defensive innings, aiming almost 
exclusively at staying in and paying little 

heed to making 





stop; and, moreover, 
he can place the ball 
so freely that he can 
avoid several short- 
legs in front of and 
behind the wicket. 
One of the reasons 
why he has made such 
big scores is that the 
strokes he scores with 
are exceptionally safe. 
Even if he mistimes 
the ball there is gener- 
ally just that margin 
for error that saves 
him; indeed, when 
he mistimes the ball 
he usually errs on the 
side of smothering the 
ball too much, which 
is obviously preferable 
to jigging it up in the 
air. Above all, he is 
a remarkably strong 
defensive player: he 
stops the nasty ball 
sometimes by playing 
back, sometimes by 
playing half-cock, 
sometimes by playing 
forward, but he stops 
it somehow. He is 
really more of a for- 
ward than a back player; consequently he 
prefers fast to slow wickets, but he is always 
a difficulty to bowlers. 

The two remaining batsmen specially 
worthy of notice among the younger Austra- 
lians are M. A. Noble and V. Trumper. 
Noble is pre-eminently an all-round man, of 
he highest order too, so that his value asa 
ricketer cannot be summed without refer- 
ence to his bowling. Indeed, since bowlers 
of first-rate ability are rarer than bats- 
men of similar class, most people think of 








strokes. But that 
innings was really 
quite exceptional in 
his case, and was the 
result of the position 
in which the Austra- 
lians happened to be 
in that particular 
match. Noble’s slow 
play then simply 
showed that when 
required he could sit 
down to an effort of 
the most dogged’ de- 
fence. His natural 
style is quite different. 
George Giffen de- 
scribes him as a most 
attractive batsman, 
who, when set, scores 
all round the wicket 
very rapidly. And that 
is much nearer the 
mark ; for, although 
the strength of his 
defence is a notable 
characteristic of his 
play, he has lots of 
beautiful strokes, 
which he uses freely 
unless the state of the 





M. A. NOBLE, 
From a Photo. by Hawkins, Brighton match demands an 


extra amount of cau- 
tion. It is worth noting that George Giffen 
writes of him that “with experience he will 
doubtless take fewer risks, and without materi- 
ally diminishing his attractiveness.” So evi- 
dently he is not considered a slow player in 
Australia. Like most tall, slim, long-limbed 
batsmen, he has a freedom and ease of move- 
ment that make his cricket pleasant to 
watch. Among his best strokes is a superb 
cut, so correctly made that it might be put 
into books as a model; he picks his ball 
admirably, and gets well over the stroke with- 
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He has also a 
the leg- 


out sacrificing any power. 
clever glide from the ball on 
stump. 
his knees somewhat, turns the upper part 
of his body and shoots his bat forward 
with the face slanting so that the ball 
glances away fine. He 
plays a grand off-drive, very 
correct, stepping well across 
to the ball with his left foot 
and swinging with a dead 
Straight bat. He can also 
hit hard, especially on the 
on-side, but he usually 
plays an orthodox forward 
game. In estimating his 
batting feats it must not be 
forgotten that he does a 
great deal of bowling. He 
is one of the finest fielders 
at point ever seen: very 
quick and active, with 
hands that seem unable to 
miss the ball — yielding, 
prehensile hands. 

Victor Trumper, last and, 
in the opinion of many, the 
best, stands out as a bats- 
man of batsmen. In the 
whole history of Australian 
cricket there has never 
been, it is said by those 
who have seen every team 
from the first, a superior to 
Trumper in attractiveness 
of style wedded to thorough 
efficiency. He is one of 
those players who, even v. 
if they only stay in for 
an over or two, catch a 
cricketer’s eye as tip-top batsmen. When 
he played against Stoddart’s team in 
Australia, one of the Englishmen, himself a 
great batsman, offered the opinion, judging by 
two quite small innings, that Trumper would 
prove one of the finest of Colonial players. 
An Australian critic poked fun at this 
judgment and suggested that, naturally 
enough, the Englishmen wished for the 
selection of an opponent they could easily 
get out. But subsequent events have proved 
the opinion to be correct. In the 1899 
Australian team Trumper was included prac- 
tically as an extra man, but he won his place 
easily enough and distinguished himself by 
making a magnificent 135 not out against 
England at Lord’s. A finer innings than 
that no one could wish to see, and he has 
played plenty since equally good. His bat- 
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He stands where he is, but, bending - 





TRUMPER. 
From a Photo. by Thiele. 








ting is altogether remarkable for the number 
of strokes he has, the pace at which he 
scores, the almost unfailing accuracy with 
which he judges the length of every ball, and 
the perfection of his timing. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that he has a scor- 
ing stroke for every kind 
of ball that is bowled. Yet 
when he is making runs at 
his quickest pace he never 
appears to be forcing his 
play ; the bowling is simply 
made to look easy, and 
that it should be whipped 
about all over the field ap- 
pears quite natural. More- 
over, he is able to play the 
same free and easy game 
on all kinds of wickets— 
fast and slow, wet and dry, 
true and treacherous. The 
features of his play are the 
accuracy with which he 
judges the length of the 
ball and the complete 
absence of any hesitation 
or half-heartedness in his 
strokes. He seems to know 
every time exactly what he 
is doing, and he makes 
quite good balls easy to 
play by the way he puts 
himself into position. It 
is a great lesson in cricket 
to watch how he uses his 
feet. The power of his 
strokes comes from correct 
timing and the free play of 
his wrists; he does not 
lunge at the ball, or let fly 
with a heavy swing. He is one of the few 
batsmen equally strong on both sides of the 
wicket. He has a remarkable knack of 
cutting ; he scarcely ever lets a ball go by 
on the off side of the wicket ; most batsmen 
like a particular sort of ball to cut, but he 
seems to find all pretty well equally cutable. 
Also he has a most peculiar knack of being 
able to play across straight balls without miss- 
ing them; sometimes he goes forward as 
though to drive the ball back at the bowler, 
but at the last moment he gives his bat a turn 
and forces the ball between mid-on and 
square-leg. You never quite know where he 
will send the ball, but when he has done it 
the stroke always looks the right one. He 
does: most unorthodox things, but never 


seems playing otherwise than in the best 
style. 





The Incendiary. 


By Epwin PuGuH. 


I. 
N accident suggested the idea 
to him. He had come in late 
P44 one evening, slightly fuddled. 
Ses a eS It was dark in the shop, so he 
aon qq lit the gas. He used a wax 
match and flung it down care- 
lessly. Then he went into the back parlour 
to prepare his evening meal. He was 
engaged at the fire when an odd buzzing 
sound smote on his ears, and then a pungent 
odour of smoke filled his nostrils. He looked 
over his shoulder and saw that the glass 
panels of the door leading to the shop were 
bright with a flickering gleam which certainly 
did not emanate from the crackling wood in 
the grate. He set down the kettle on the 
hob with a shaking hand and stumbled, 
terror- stricken, into the shop. A livid 
sheet of flame rushed out to meet him, 
and he perceived that a heap of loose 
paper on the floor had ignited. For 
a moment he was daunted. Then, sud- 
denly sobered, he swept a muddle of heavy 
books from the counter, kicked them on to 
the blazing pile, and so extinguished it. 
The whole thing was done and over in a few 
seconds ; and then he was leaning breath- 
lessly against the wall, fanning the smoke 
away from his face with nerveless hands, 
whilst the sweat streamed down his forehead 
into his eyes. Little sullen 
threads of fire still ran and 
pulsed through the reeking, scat- 
tered heap. He stamped them 
out. And still fear was upon him, 
so that he turned the charred 
fragments over and over with his 
toe until not a spark remained. 
Then he crept back into his 
parlour, utterly spent, and sat 
down heavily and rested his head 
on his hands. 
He was a moody, silent man 
for the rest of that evening. 
About nine o’clock his son 
Lance came lounging in — the 
son whom he loved even better 
than he loved gin; the son who 
had always been at once the pride 
and the plague of the old man’s 
life. He was a boy some twelve 
or thirteen years old, big and 
strong and not ill-looking, though 


of a dour, sullen countenance. His looks 
did not belie his nature. To use a homely 
phrase, there was no doing anything with 
Master Lance. 

He had had more chances than usually 
fall to the lot of boys of his class and 
he had abused them all. He was not 
inherently bad, but idle and _ feckless. 
He hated the constraint and discipline of 
lessons and study. Twice his father had 
sent him to decent schools in the country in 
the hope of weaning him from his growing 
love of the loose life of the streets. From 
the first school he had been expelled, after 
only a few weeks’ sojourn, on the score of 
gross and incorrigible insubordination. From 
the second school, which was in sterner hands, 
he had run away; had come climbing into 
the house by way of a back window in the 
dead of night and stolen softly to his bedroom, 
where he was discovered next morning. Nor 
could his father, either by force or persuasion, 
induce him to return to the school. In vain 
he stormed and wheedled, threatened and 
pleaded. The boy listened, scowling, in 
stubborn silence. And the old man, his 
will sapped by self-indulgence, his parental 
authority uiidermined by the example of his 
own disreputable life, had been forced to 
give up the struggle from sheer weariness of 
spirit. So it came about that young Lance 


“ THE BOY LISTENED, SCOWLING, IN STUBBORN SILENCE.” 
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Mounsey got into the habit of loafing away 
his days, and was fast by way of becoming 
an idle wastrel. 

But to-night the old man, instead of chid- 
ing the boy as he had intended, merely com- 
manded him straightway to bed. 

It was some days later that he surprised 
Lance at the breakfast-table by once more 
broaching to him the subject of his educa- 
tion. 

“To-morrow,” said he, speaking abruptly 
after a lengthy silence between them, “ your 
old master is coming to take you back to 
school again. I have given him explicit 
instructions to keep you well under watch 
and ward this time. I have told bim——” 
The boy mumbled unintelligibly. “ Not 
a word!” his father exclaimed. “ You 
go. I have been weak. But I am deter- 
mined now. You go. Once for all, under- 
stand that. And if you attempt to escape 
again, or if you—--” 

“T sha’n’t go,” said the boy. 

But on the morrow a stern-faced man 
stalked into the shop and claimed Lance 
with such an air of implacable resolution 
that the boy was cowed at last. 

“1 shall not go,” said he, nevertheless. 

His old schoolmaster, having had his 
instructions, did not deign to argue or 
coax. He went to the door of the shop 
and beckoned. Two stalwart young men 
came in answer to the summons and laid 
strong hands on 
Lance. 

* Don’t hurt 
him !” cried the 
father, whilst the 
boy kicked and 
struggled in a 
puny fury of 
rage. 

“Mr. Moun- 
sey,” said the 
schoolmaster, 
“ pray remember 
our compact. 
The boy comes 
to me to be 
dealt with as I 
see fit, or he does 
not come at all 
I must have the 
absolute discre- 
tion you pro- 
mised me.” 

“ Yes—yes, l 
know. Quite 
right,” stam- 
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“But—he is my only 


mered the father. 
one.” 

Lance, finding his struggles unavailing, 
was suddenly still. The flash of anger died 
from his face. But he glared at his father 
fiercely and bared his teeth in a defiant 
sneer. 

“ They'll not keep me,” he muttered. “I'll 
run away as I did before. You see if I 
don’t.” 

The father’s face twitched painfully. He 
approached his son. 

“Lance,” said he, gently, “it is for your 
own good I am sending you away. You 
have brought it on yourself. You must 
learn — if you are to make your way 
in the world.” His voice grew unsteady. 
“ Good-bye, my son. Obey this gentleman 
and he will be kind to you. You will, of 
course, not be unnecessarily harsh,” he 
added, turning an imploring face to the 
schoolmaster. 

“You know my methods,” was the curt 
reply. “I alter them in favour of none of 
my charges. You have put the boy in my 
hands. I will take him under certain con- 
ditions, which you know as well as I do. If 
you have altered your mind——” 

“No, no!” wailed the unhappy father. 
“ But take him away, please, at once. I can’ 
bear to see him so roughly handled. Wont 
you say good-bye to me, Lance ?” 

“No,” snarled the boy. ‘I hate you!” 


* won'T VOU SAY GOOD-BYE TO ME, LANCE?” 
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II. 
HE went away, and the father was left 
alone. He would have realized his loneli- 
ness the more acutely, perhaps, but the two 
days that followed the boy’s departure were 
unusually busy ones for him. The idea 
which the small conflagration in the shop 
had suggested to him was full-grown now 
and had become a set purpose. He made 
his preparations diligently. First, he bought 
some gallons of paraffin oil—not from the 
shop at the corner, however; that would 
have been too transparent. No; he travelled 
afar late at night, and came slinking back 
under cover of the dark with his heavy cans. 
He poured the oil on the wooden stairs ; 
soaked some scores of the books in it; 
dashed it on dusty curtains, on bedclothes 
and hangings ; made libations with it on the 
bare flooring, and covered the puddles with 
a loose litter of newspapers and magazines. 
In the repairing of old books he was wont to 
use a kind of coarse muslin. He had a large 
stock of this flimsy stuff in the house, tightly 
rolled on pieces of board. He draped the 
walls with yards on yards of this muslin, 
laid trails of it from parlour to attic, 
winding it about the banisters, stretch- 


ing it in loosely-twisted coils from one 
piece of furniture to another. 


All day 
he toiled in the empty, resounding house, 
exploring disused rooms that he had well- 
nigh forgotten the existence of. And at the 
end of the second day the fell work was 
done. 

He surveyed his elaborate arrangements 
and was satisfied. His plans seemed to him 
masterly in their completeness. He had 
got the boy out of the way into a place of 
safety. The fire, once started, would spread 
with immitigable rapidity in that old, dry, 
worm-eaten dwelling ; long before the engines 
could possibly arrive all the evidences of his 
crime would be effectually destroyed. There 
was nobody to pry on his proceedings, 
nobody to suspect his integrity. He had 
been insured many years; he owed no large 
sums in the neighbourhood. Nobody but 
himself had even an inkling that he stood 
on the brink of ruin—nobody need ever 
know that circumstance now. But the 
thing that pleased him most, by reason of its 
consummate cleverness, was a cunning piece 
of acting performed by him that day. 

A neighbour had called with a small 
commission. 

“Smell o’ paraffin!” exclaimed the neigh- 
bour, sniffing. 

Old Mounsey leered across the counter, 
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swaying to and fro. “Just upset a lamp— 
filling it,” said he. 

“ Catch the house a-fire one o’ these days,” 
the neighbour warned him. 

“Not me,” old Mounsey hiccoughed. 

“Drunken beast!” the neighbour re- 
marked, quite audibly, as he quitted the 
shop. 

Old Mounsey chuckled. 

But he was not chuckling as he descended 
the stairs in the small hours of the following 
morning. His face was pallid and damp ; his 
limbs quaked. He stood among his books 
in the dark shop, listening eagerly to a distant, 
faint crackle that sounded from above. He 
had doffed his clothes, wore only slippers and 
a pair of trousers in addition to his nightshirt. 
But he dared not stir yet from the place, 
ardently as he longed to escape from the 
growing peril overhead. He must wait until 
the fire got a firm hold on the timbers. To 
raise the alarm too soon would be to bring 
the neighbours rushing in; his infamy would 
be at once discovered. 

It was eerie work, though, to cower and 
shiver in that darkened shop, knowing what 
he did of what was happening upstairs. He 
had seen the little blue flames running jerkily 
hither and thither; had heard the dull, 
muffled report of the wind-touched blaze that 
had sprung up near the landing-window as 
he came hurrying down. He listened, and 
was so deadly afraid he could hardly keep 
his balance. 

Outside, a wayfarer passed with erratic 
tread—some roysterer who hummed a merry 
tune on his homeward way. Was any glare 
yet visible in the street? He could overhear 
the pumping of his own heart’s blood. The 
fevered thoughts rioting in his brain seemed 
almost articulate. Something fell on the 
floor above with a loud clatter. There was 
a slow, rending sound—the ante-room door 
had slipped from its rusty hinges; he had 
reckoned they would not long withstand the 
heat. Dared he raise the alarm yet ? 

On the glass panels of the parlour-door a 
tremulous, rosy gleam was playing now. 
That was caused by the draught from the 
yard as it fanned the smouldering muslin on 
the kitchen stair-rail. 

Crack! Crack! Crack! 

The fire was kindling apace. 

All his impulse was to escape pell-mell 
into the street. But he must hot yield to 
panic. He must waita little longer. He 
put an iron hand of restraint upon himself. 

His thoughts ticked fast. 

Now it seemed to him that his elaborate 
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preparations were but clumsy devices after 
all. What if the fire presently died out 
altogether? What if they found that rotten 
woodwork still soused in oil and dripping 
wet, untouched by the blaze ?—the muslin, 
too, so ingeniously draped and entwined, 
with never so much as a scorch upon it? 
He called to mind one hasty tangle that he 
had woven between the cellar and the 
scullery—the scullery had a stone floor— 
they would find _him out. He wiped his 
forehead with a cold, clammy hand. 

A sudden fierce roar rent the purring 
silence. A broad, pale flare lit up the shop, 
burst, and a hundred living tongues of flame 
went dancing across the floor, writhing up the 
walls to the ceiling. 

He shrieked, fumbled at the door-fasten- 
ings, and fled into the street. 

Ill. 
AT the opening of the door a gust of cold, 
brisk air streamed in, fanning the fire to fury. 


“ A GUST OF COLD, BRISK AIR STREAMED IN, FANNING THE FIRE TO FURY.” 
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A cloud of smoke, riddled with sparks and 
thickly shot with flickering forks of flame, 
billowed out behind him into the street— 
a street so dark, after the dazzle of light 
within, that old Mounsey felt as if he had 
been smitten blind. He tottered forward, 
tripped on the kerb, and rolled into the 
road. There, for a moment, he lay half- 
stunned, sprawling on the damp earth. 

He rose, trembling, mechanically brushed 
the dirt from his hands, and staggered to the 
opposite pavement. Then he turned and 
surveyed the red ruin he had wrought. 

There was little display of fire as yet ; but 
black, rolling columns went pouring up, and 
all the windows showed as caverns filled 
with a hollow, fluctuating flare. He stood 
as one transfixed, unable to stir, listening to 
the roar of the flames and the crackling of the 
blazing beams. His wide eyes pringled and 
watered in the driving reek. 

Slowly he grew conscious of a gathering 

tumult in the street. 
Windows were pushed up with rude 
violence. There was a continuous 
drawing of bolts, a flinging 
open of doors. He heard 
many voices mingled in 
startled inquiry. Children 
whimpered, and their 
mothers soothed them in 
low, crooning tones. 

Someone clutched the 
old man’s elbow, and he 
saw that he was surrounded 
by an eager, questicning 
crowd. But the confusion 
of tongues was so great he 
could not make out what 
was said to him. He 
cowered before the rabble 
in vague affright. 

“Poor old man!” said a 
woman. 

After that it seemed to 
him that but another mo- 
ment passed, and then in 
an instant the street was 
thickly thronged. He was 
bandied about from hand 
to hand, his thoughts spin- 
ning wildly as the thoughts 
of one in delirium. At last 
he found refuge on a door- 
step, where he sank down, 
gasping and panting, his 
cheek against some cold 
iron railings. 

A man with a rumpled 
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head came out and offered him a glass of 
water. But even as he stretched forth 
his hand to take it he was suddenly 
aware of a swift change in the spirit of the 
crowd. 

Hitherto the general feeling had been one 
of mere vulgar delight in a_ sensational 
spectacle. That feeling was now swept 
away by the inrush of a new mood— 
a mood so poignantly acute with emotion 
he could not but share in its intensity, 
stunned as his faculties were. He strove 
dully to understand the mystery of this 
change. He gazed about, looked haggardly 
from face to face, tried to catch what the 
people were saying. He saw no sign of 
menace, such as he dreaded to see, in any 
of the countenances turned toward him, but 
only an expression of pitying horror. Clamant 
voices, that had lately been raised in un- 
meaning shouts, were abruptly subdued to a 
low, inarticulate murmur. 

He wrung his hands in a frenzy of name- 
less fear, rose to his feet, looking up. 

And as he looked upa deeper hush fell 
on the watching multitude. Shuddering 
women, with averted eyes, wailed in chorus 
piteously, and that was the only human 
sound. But before that infinitely plaintive 


outcry the dull, triumphant roaring of the 


fire seemed suddenly to tremble and wane, 
even as the darkness trembles before a 
kindling light. 

In the midst of them all the incendiary, 
every vestige of life and colour drained 
from his staring face, stood motionless and 
erect. 

His eyes were fixed on an upper window. 
There, blackly outlined against a leaping red 
glare, the figure of his son was revealed. 
Faithful to his threat, the wilful boy had 
broken bounds and returned home, as on 
that former occasion ; he had got into the 
house by way of the back-yard and gone 
straightway to his own room to sleep, worn 
out by the rigours of his arduous flight. 
This was his awakening. He was leaning 
over the sill with arms passionately out- 
stretched. His face worked, his lips were 
moving, but terror had struck him dumb. 
At last, by a supreme effort, he wrung out a 
cry of “ Father!” that soared up, clear and 
shrill, above all other sounds. 

The cry seemed to snap the spell that 
bound the old man’s senses. He woke from 
his stupor of horror. He thrust through the 
thin fringe of gazers that stood between him 
and the burning house. They tried to hold 
him back, but he broke from their clutches 
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and plunged headlong into the smoke. The 
open door of the shop engulfed him. 

Within the shop the heat at once began to 
sear his flesh, the noisome fumes to choke 
and blind him. But the wind from without 
was blowing the flames back, and the flooring, 
though it was so hot it blistered his feet 
through his thin slippers, still held firmly 
together. Through the haze he could see, 
by the fitful light beyond, the open frame- 
work of a door that led to the rooms above. 
He bore toward it, quivering as the drifting 
sparks flayed his face and hands, shutting 
tight his lips to keep out the oily vapour that 
stung his nostrils and eye-lids. He turned 
at the door, groped through the confined 
blackness of the narrow hall, and came to the 
foot of the stairway. The muslin he had 
draped about the banisters was all shrivelled 
to filmy shreds ; many of the upright spars 
were reduced to a winking red char. But 
here and there one stood intact upholding 
the handrail still. The stairs themselves, 
however, were but a glowing rottenness of 
cindered wood. He set his foot upon the 
bottom step and it crumbled, bringing down 
the whole flight in a golden rain of fire. A 
gaping chasm yawned before him, an abysmal 
gulf belching forth dust and smoke. That 
way was impassable. But he might yet reach 
the yard by way of the parlour. He remem- 
bered that there were level leads above the 
outhouses, just beneath the sills of the 
upper windows. He groped through the 
fire-lit fog into the stone-paved scullery. 
The clothes dropped in. tinder from his 
limbs; his fingers were pared of skin to 
the very bone ; his singed hair blistered his 
scalp. The dry heat scorched his tortured 
flesh and cracked his lips. ‘The smoke and 
dust filled his parched throat so that he could 
scarcely breathe. Falling beams broke ina 
dust of red embers on his devoted head. Once 
he fell headlong over a rafter underfoot 
and came down heavily, cutting his naked 
shoulder against a jagged door-jamb. But 
he did win to the open yard at last, blackened 
and bruised and bleeding, his eye-balls prick- 
ing in his head, his senses almost gone. He 
drew in a sweet draught of air—sweet after 
the atmosphere-of the house, despite the soot- 
motes and the sparks with which it was heavy- 
laden. There was a crazy ladder at the 
bottom of the yard. He found it, though all 
things had grown dim to his smarting, in- 
flamed vision, and propped it clumsily against 
the outer wall ofthe scullery, It began toslip 
the moment he set foot upon it. But so swiftly 
did he swarm up its loose rungs that, though 
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it slanted sideways as he mounted, he was on 
the leads before it finally fell crashing into 
the yard. The window was open; but he 
narrowly escaped following the ladder before 
he lighted on it, so dense was the mantle of 
smoke that wrapped the walls about. 

“Lance, I’m coming!” he tried to call 
out ; but could utter no sound. 

A monstrous, curling flower of flame still 
intervened between him and the bedroom. 
He covered his face with his torn hands 
and passed through the very heart of it. He 
blessed the heat that had stripped the scanty 
garments from his limbs; the fire might 
scorch and blister his naked flesh, but it 
could not cling about and follow him as 
it would have done had he been fully 
clothed. 

The door of the bedroom was shut. He 
burst it open. Within, the smoke was dense 
and pungent, but there was little fire—only 
one blazing hollow near 
the wall where a rafter 
had given way. Again 
he endeavoured to call 
out ; in vain. His strength 
was well-nigh spent. He 
sank slowly 
on his hands 
and knees and 
fumbled his 
way across the 
room toward 
the square of 
paler gloom 
that marked 
where the win- 
dow lay. There, 
prostrate on 
the floor, he 
found his son. 
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Dizzily he crooked one arm over the 
sill and so raised the body up. It stirred 
feebly against his bare breast. His heart 
throbbed. New vigour came to him. Twice 
he nearly gained his feet, and twice he 
failed and fell back again. At the third 
attempt he was successful. But his brain 
was swimming. Sight and sense alike were 
almost gone. 

Into the mist of his clogged brain a faint, 
glad sound was borne. His dying eyes, 
looking up, caught a filmy glimpse of a shin- 
ing helmet. He thought it was the helmet 
of an angel of the Lord. Two strong hands 
reached down from Heaven and caught up 
his precious burden into safety. But no dull 
echo of the cheer that arose from the crowd 
below, as the fireman descended the ladder 
with the still living form of the boy, was ever 
fated to sound in the ears of the dead father. 
He fell with the roof upon him, and was 

buried in the 
fiery ruins. 
They raised 
acarved white 
stone to his 
memory. But 
perhaps the 
blackened 
walls of the 
house, within 
which they 
found his 
body, were a 
fitter memo- 
rial to the 
manner of his 
death than 
all the splen- 
dours of his 
marble tomb. 
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“ DIZZILY HE CROOKED ONE ARM OVER THE SILL.” 





Seaside Pictures. 











A SAND-FAIKY. 


7E will commence this article, which 

| is designed to set before the reader 

a remarkable collection of quaint 

*¥ and curious seaside pictures, with 

one which can only by a kind of 

“bull” be called a seaside picture at all, as 

it was, in fact, taken on the shore of a lake. 

“This idea was conceived,” says Mr. H. C. 

Brewer, Clinton, Ont., Canada, “and the 

photograph taken by my son Hugh, aged 

thirteen years old, on the beach at Bayfield, 

a summer resort on the shore of Lake Huron, 

Ontario, Canada, ten miles from the town of 

Clinton, where we reside. The picture shows 
his sister buried up to her neck in sand.” 


It is frequently a matter of wonder as to 
where all the visitors to fashionable watering 





“ For 85 LADIES.” 


places find accommodation during 
the season. It is evident from our 
next photo., sent to us by Mr. 
R. S. Archer, Craigleith, Lowwood 
Road, Birkenhead, that the diffi- 
culty is solved at Llandudno by 
utilizing the bathing-machines, the 
one in question being “for 85 
ladies.” 


This crab was found upon the 
beach at Seabrook, Hythe, and 
shows upon its back a very good 
representation of the human face. 
The features are not only outlined 
upon the crab’s shell, but the nose 
and lips stand out, while the mouth 











A CRABBED EXPRESSION. 


and eyes are indented fairly deeply. 
The crab was only pinned upon a 
board in the same position in which 
it died, and has not been posed in any 
way. One lady friend of the contributor 
declares it is a woman’s face, and cer- 
tainly the position of one claw does 
suggest the setting right of a refractory 
hairpin. The shell is of pale pink 
colour, and the indentations are lined 
in white, which gives a more natural 
appearance in the actual thing than 
the photograph suggests. The photo. 
is by Mr. W. W. Guenee, of Seabrook, 
and was contributed by Mr. J. E. 
Franklin, Rosslyn House, Seabrook, 
Hythe. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHER'S LITTLE JOKE. 


The two photographs here reproduced were 
taken by a friend of the gentlemen portrayed. 
After the first photo. had been taken he 
perceived a big wave approaching and imme- 
diately asked them to wait while he took 
another. At the critical moment he released 
the shutter, and the result of his little joke is 
here strikingly shown. The sender, who 


prefers to be known only by initials, is 
H. J. B., “Glenville,” Glengariff Road, Sea 
Point, Cape Town. 


At two o’clock on the morning of April 
16th, during a strong gale and thick weather, 
a steamer stranded on the coast of the Sea 
of Marmora. 
communicate with 


Her captain naturally wished to’ 


ladder was promptly lowered, and one of 
the officers was sent on shore to the nearest 
village to wire to the vessel’s agent at Con- 
stantinople. Salvage steamers soon arrived, 
and the vessel was refloated on the following 
day, after 400 tons of cargo had been thrown 
overboard. Her position was now very 
serious, and there was great danger of her 
becoming a total wreck owing to the waves 
causing her to bump heavily on the stony 
bottom. But even if that had occurred, the 
crew would have found no difficulty in saving 
their lives and property by means of the jetty 
alongside of which their vessel had stranded. 
The steamer was the A/anders, of Antwerp, 
bound from Ibrail for Salonica. 





the shore in order to 
send for assistance, 
but owing to the 
darkness and the 
heavy seas it was 
considered unsafe 
to attempt doing so 
by boat. At day- 
break, however, 
what was the aston- 
ishment of the crew 
to discover that 
they were right 
alongside the end 
of a small wooden 
jetty which the 
vessel in stranding 
had actually 
touched, but not 
damaged in the 
slightest. A rope 
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SEASIDE 


A CARVEN SEA-SHELL. 


Our next photograph depicts an extremely 
novel method of carving, and speaks volumes 
for the patience and skill of 
the operator. The writing 
is executed in relief, each 
line and letter being beauti- 
fully legible, in spite of the 
fact that it is over half a 
century old and that the 
shell was for some years a 
plaything in ourcontributor’s 
family. It is the work of an 
Italian cameo-cutter, a pro- 
fession by no means over- 
crowded, on account of the 
high order of precision and 
artistic taste necessary in 
such a calling. This photo- 
graph was sent by Mrs. 
Williams, Honor Oak 
Park, S.E. 


The accompanying photograph illustrates 
two remarkable shipwrecks on the Pacific 


TWO REMARKABLE WRECKS. 
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Ocean beach below the celebrated Cliff 
House and Seal Rocks, near the entrance to 
the Golden Gate of San Francisco’s great 
harbour. Almost a quarter of a century ago 
the big barque Xing PAilip was driven ashore 
in a storm, and beached far above the waves 
by an unusually high tide. She had sailed 
from her last port on a Friday, the sailors’ 
hoodoo day, and had been completely 
wrecked on a Friday. More than twenty-four 
years later the schooner Xeforter, plying 
between the same ports as the King Philip 
had been doing, and also engaged in the 
lumber trade, sailed from her last port on a 
Friday, and was completely wrecked on 
March 13th, to complete the _ ill-omened 
combination of sailors’ superstitions. For 
weeks she lay with a broken back, a helpless 
thing, more than a hundred yards out in the 
combing breakers. Then, one night, she 


mysteriously rose on some mighty swell, and 


A DRAWING IN SAND. 


came in and settled precisely within the ribs 

of the King Philip, bow within bow and stern 
within stern, as nicely as 
though men and machinery 
had placed her there within 
the wonderful coffin.—Sent 
by Mr. Archie Rice, San 
Francisco. 


The above photograph, 
for which we have to thank 
Mr. A. Brandon, Redfields, 
Winchfield, Hants, is of a 
drawing in the sand, exe- 
cuted by a poor cripple with 
a knife curved like a scythe. 
He stated that it took him 
about an hour and a quarter 
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to finish. The inscriptions run thus : “ Kindly 
Help a Poor Cripple (all my own work),” 
and underneath the pots of flowers, “ Three 
Pots a Shilling,” and beneath the castle, 
“* Hawarden Castle, Home of the late W. E. 
Gladstone.” 


Here is a necklace consisting of forty- 
one stones, graduated 
according to their size and 
threaded on a cord. As, 
however, it weighs 7lb., it 
is hardly convenient as a 
lady’sadornment. The 
stones are very curious, 
owing to the fact that the 
perforations through them 
have been caused by the 
action of the sea and the 
contact with sand and 
sharp pieces of flint. It 
might seem that picking 
up so many of these 
natural beads on the beach 
was like looking for a 
blacksmith’s shop in Venice, 
yet they were gathered in- 
side of two hours on the 
shore at Hastings. No 
doubt our readers who set 
themselves the task will be 
as successful as the gentle 
man who sends us the 
photograph, Mr. V. H. Woolrich, Pittsburg, 
Pa., U.S.A. 


The article in a recent number of THE 
STRAND on “Sailing on Land” has called 
to mind an amusement which was once 
common in Southport, viz.: sand-yachting. 
The local name of the Southport sail- 
carriages was “ Flying Dutchmen,” and they 





might be described as fishing-boats with flat 
bottoms, mounted on four wheels. The 
accompanying illustrations will show what 
they looked like. In the first there is a view 
of a Flying Dutchman with sails furled, and 
in the second the sails are spread ready for a 
run. Photographs of a Flying Dutchman are 
extremely rare, and even among men who 
owned these boats there is 
scarcely one to be found. 
With a fine stretch of sand 
in front of the Promenade, 
Southport was an ideal 
place for the use of these 
boats, though it was never 
professed that they were 
capable of anything like 
the speed mentioned in the 
article in THE STRAND. 
True, they possessed a 
much greater sail area 
than the Californian boat, 
but it was not considered 
advisable to run much more 
than a mile in one direc- 
tion, and so the speed which 
they might have attained on 
a long run was never tested. 
Usually they would go at 
the rate of eight miles an 
hour, and the trip was ex- 
<< hilarating enough for the 
ordinary passenger even at 

that speed, especially when, with a dexterous 
turn of the rudder and a shifting of the sails, 
the boat was instantly put about and the 
return journey was commenced. ‘There was 
method in these short runs, for the charge 
was similar to that of a donkey ride—three- 
pence—and on a breezy day the owner would 
make a very good day’s wage for himself and 
his assistant. Harry Furniss, in his famous 
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THE “FLYING DUTCHMEN” OF SOUTHPORT. 























SEASIDE PICTURES. 





led in with a black lead penvi. 
destroyed if the paper gets wet. 
is places should be securcly 


well dow 








FOUND IN A BOTTLE. 


picture of Southport sands, published in 
Punch in October, 1891, showed, among other 
things peculiar to Southport, a couple of Flying 
Dutchmen careering along before a strong 
wind. So strong, in fact, was the wind that 
several of the passengers were being blown 
bodily into space, and where they would land 
was quite problematical. Just at that time 
the Flying Dutchmen were falling rapidly 
into disuse. ‘The first marine lake had been 
constructed, and this rather 
limited the area over which 
they could perform their 
evolutions. A year or two 
later the second marine lake 
absorbed another slice of the 
playground, and finally, when 
the two lakes were joined and 
the marine drive was con- 
structed, the doom of the 
Flying Dutchmen was sealed. 
For several years the body of 
one of the old boats was to 
be seen within the marine 
drive enclosure close by the 
pier, but it has now vanished 


and the place thereof knows 
Vol. xxiv.—29. 
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it no: more, nor will do, unless some jndi- 
vidual of a speculative turn of mind and a 
desire to preserve some of the local colour- 
ing sees fit to construct other boats on the 
same lines. There is no reason why this 
should not be made a profitable investment, 
seeing that with past experience as a guide a 
comfortable, safe, and speedy boat could be 
planned. It is not a little curious that South- 
port’s lost carriage should turn up again in 
far-away California, where it is being put to 
practical use, and where its designers are able 
to get such a “good run for their money.” 
So writes Mr. J. S. Dickin, of Southport. 


The form here reproduced, it will be 
observed, was thrown overboard from the 
P. and O. steamship Victoria, on July 30th, 
1896, between St. Helena and Ascension 
Island. The following report was issued at the 
Sydney Observatory on March 24th, 1899: 
“This paper was found in Mexico and sent 
by the Mexican Consul at Galveston, Texas, 
to Sir Julian Pauncefote, British Represen- 
tative ; by him it was sent to the Marquis of 
Salisbury, K.G., and by him to the Governor 
of N.S.W. ; he sent it to Mr. Brunker, Chief 
Secretary, arid he sent it on to the Premier ; 
thence it went to the Minister for Public 
Instruction, and thence to me. It was found 
in the Laguna Madre, State of Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, date not given.—-(Signed) H. C. 
Russell.” It is estimated that up to the time 
it was found it had travelled about 6,300 
miles in 850 days. 


Our last photo. represents the humorous 
aspect of the subject of this article. It 
depicts cave-dwellers (Zroglodytes Gregorit) 
recently “shot” on the coast of Wales, as 
Mr. F. Gregory Jones, 5, Waterford Road, 
Oxton, Cheshire, informs us. 





“ CAVE-DWELLERS.” 














V.—THE BESIEGED CASTLE. 


HE others were “kept in.” 
Only Robert was allowed to 
go out “to get something.” 
This, of course, was a wish 
from the sand-fairy. There 
was no time to arrange any- 
thing with the others before he went, and 
when he had found the fairy he found also 
that he had no ideas. So at last he said :- 

“Look here, can’t you let the others have 
a wish without their coming here for it? 
Just make it come true, whatever they wish 
in the house.” 

The psammead said “Yes.” And Robert 
tore home, full of sudden anxiousness. 
Because, of course, the others wouldn’t 
know, and they would very likely say “I 
wish it was dinner-time,” or “I wish you 
wouldn’t fidget so,” without knowing that it 
would come true, and then a whole day’s 
wish would be wasted. 

He ran as fast as he could, but when he 
turned the corner that ought to have brought 
him within sight of the ornamental ironwork 
on the top of the house he stopped short. 
There was no house, the garden railings were 
gone, and, yes—the others Aad wished— 
without any doubt they had. And they must 
have wished that they lived in a castle. For 





there the castle stood, black and stately and 
very tall and broad, with battlements and 
shot windows and eight great towers, and 
where the garden and the orchard had been 
there were white things dotted. 

Robert walked slowly on, and as he got 
nearer he saw that these were tents and men 
in armour were walking about among the 
tents—crowds and crowds of them. 

“Oh, crikey!” said Robert, fervently. 
“They Have / They’ve wished for a castle 
and it’s being besieged! It’s just like that 
sand-fairy. I wish we’d never seen the beastly 
thing !” 

Two men in steel caps were coming to- 
wards him. They had high brown boots on 
their long legs, and they came towards him 
with such great strides that Robert remem 
bered the shortness of his own legs and did 
not run away. He knew it would be useless 
to himself, and he feared it might be irritat- 
ing to the foe. So he stood quite still, and 
the two men seemed quite pleased with him. 

“By my halidome,” said one, “a brave 
varlet this.” 

Robert felt pleased at being cad/ed brave, 
and somehow it made him /ee/ brave. He 
passed over the “varlet.” It was the way 
people talked in historical romances for the 





























THE BESIEGED CASTLE. 


young, he knew, and it was evidently not 
meant for rudeness. He only hoped he 
would be able to understand what they said 
to him. - He had not~ been always able to 
quite follow the conversations in the historical 
romances for the young. 

“His garb is strange,” said the other. 
“Some outlandish treachery, belike.” 

“ Say, lad, what brings thee hither ?” 

Robert knew this meant, “Now, then, 
youngster, what are you up to here, eh?” so 
he said :— 

“If you please, I want to go home.” 

“Go, then!” said the man in the longest 
boots ; “none hindereth and naught lets us 
to follow. Zooks,” he added, in a cautious 
undertone, ‘“‘I misdoubt me but he beareth 
tidings to the besieged.’ 

“Where is thy home, young knave ?” 
inquired the man with the largest steel cap. 

‘Over there,” said Robert, and directly he 
had said it he knew he ought to have 
said “ Yonder!” 

“ Ha! sayest so,” rejoined the longest 


boots; “come hither, boy. This is 
matter for our leader.” 
And to the leader Robert was 


dragged forthwith—by the reluctant 
ear. 

The leader was the most glorious 
creature Robert had ever seen. He 
had armour, and a helmet, and a 
horse, and a crest and feathers, and 
a shield, and a lance, and a sword. 
His armour and his weapons were 
all, 1 am almost sure, of quite different 
periods. The leader was exactly like 
the pictures Robert had so often 
admired in the historical romances. 
The shield was thirteenth cen- 
tury, while the sword was of the 
pattern used in the Peninsular 
War; the cuirass was of the 
time of Charles I., and the 
helmet dated from the Second 
Crusade. The arms on the 
shield were very grand — three 
red running lions on a_ blue 
ground—the tents were of the 
latest brand approved by the 
War Office, and the whole appearance of the 
camp, army and leader, might have been a 
shock to some. But Robert was dumb 
with admiration, and it all seemed to 
him perfectly correct, because he knew no 
more of heraldry or archeology than the 
gifted artists who drew the pictures for 
the historical romances. The scene was 
indeed “exactly like a picture.” He ad- 
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mired it all so much that he felt braver than 
ever. 

“Come hither, lad,” said the glorious 
leader; when the men in Cromwellian steel 
caps had said a few low, eager words. And 
he took off his helmet, because he could not 
see properly with iton. He had a kind face 
and long, fair hair. ‘“ Have no fear—thou 
shalt take no scathe.” 

Robert was glad of that. He wondered 
what scathe was, and if 1t was nastier than the 
senna-tea which he had to take sometimes. 

“ Unfold thy tale without alarm,” said the 
leader, kindly ; ‘whence comest thou, and 
what is thine intent ?” 

“ My what ?” said Robert. 





















“What 
seekest thou 
to accom- 
plish ? What 
is thine 
errand, that 
thou wan- 
; derest here 
alone among these rough men-at-arms? 
Poor child, thy mother’s heart aches for thee 
e’en now, I’ll warrant me.” 

He wiped away a manly tear, exactly as a 
leader in an historical romance would have 
done, and said :— 

“Fear not to speak the truth, my child ; 
thou hast naught to fear from Wulfric de 
Talbot.” 





= “ROBERT WAS DRAGGED 
= FORTHWITH—BY THE 
—__ RELUCTANT EAR.” 
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Robert had a wild feeling that this glorious 
leader of the besieging party, being himself 
part of a wish, would be able to understand 
better than Martha, or the gipsies, or the 
policeman in Rochester, or the clergyman of 


yesterday, the 
true tale of the 
\ wishes and the 
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one of the men-at-arms, looking at Robert, 
who went on as if he had not heard. 

“ And then we wished for money— treasure, 
you know—but we couldn't spend it. And 
yesterday we wished for wings and we got 
them, and we had a ripping time to begin 
with——” 

“Thy speech is strange and uncouth,” said 
Sir Wulfric de Talbot. “Repeat thy words 
—what hadst thou?” 

“ A ripping—I mean a jolly—-no—we were 
contented with our lot, that’s what I mean, 
only after that we got into an awful fix.” 


“ HE WIPED AWAY A MANLY TEAR. 


psammead. The only difficulty was that he 
knew he could never remember enough 
“quothas” and “ beshrew mes” and things 
like that to make his talk sound like the talk 
of a boy in an historical romance. However, 
he began boldly enough with a_ sentence 
straight out of “ Ralph de Courcy ; or, The 
Boy Crusader.” He said: 

“Gramercy for thy courtesy, fair Sir 
Knight ; the fact is, it’s like this, and I hope 
you’re not in a hurry, because the story’s 
rather a breather. Father and mother are 
away, and when we were down playing in the 
sand-pits we found a psammead.” 

“IT cry thee mercy! A sammyadd?” said 
the Knight. 

“ Yes—a sort of—of fairy, or enchanter— 
yes, that’s it, an enchanter, and he said we 
could have a wish every day, and we wished 
to be beautiful.” 

“Thy wish was scarce granted,” muttered 


A fray, mayhap?” 
“No, not a fray. A—a—a tight place.” 
“A dungeon? Alas! for thy youthful 

fettered limbs,” said the Knight, politely. 
“Tt wasn’t a dungeon. We just en- 

countered undeserved misfortunes,” Robert 
explained. ‘To-day we are punished by not 

being allowed to go out. “ That’s where I 

live ”—he pointed to the castle—“ the others 

are in there, and they’re not allowed to go 


“What is a fix ? 


out. It’s all the psammead’s—I mean the 
enchanter’s—fault. I wish we’d never seen 
him.” 


“ He is an enchanter of might ?” 

“Oh, yes—of might and main !” é 

‘And thou deemest that it is the spells of 
the enchanter whom thou hast angered that 
have lent strength to the besieging party,’ 
said the gallant leader; “ but know thou that 
Wulfric de Talbot needs no enchanter’s aid 
to lead his followers to victory.” 























“No, I am sure you don’t,” said Robert, 
with hasty courtesy; “ but all the same it’s 
partly his fault, but we're most to blame. 
You couldn’t have done anything if it hadn’t 
been for us.” 

* How now, bold boy?” said Sir Wulfric, 
haughtily ; “thy speech is dark and scarce 
courteous. Unravel me this riddle.” 

“Oh,” said Robert, desperately, of 
course you don’t know it, but you’re not real 
at all. You're only here because the others 
must have been idiots enough to wish for a 
castle, and when the sun sets you'll just 
vanish away and it’ll be all right.” 

The captain and the men-at-arms exchanged 
glances—at first pitying, and then sterner as 
the longest-booted man said : 

“ Beware, noble my lord; the urchin but 
feigns madness to escape from our clutches. 
Shall we not bind him ?” 

“I’m no more mad than you are,” said 
Robert, angrily; “only I was an idiot to 
think you’d understand anything. Let me 
go—lI haven't dene anything to you.” 

“ Whither?” asked the Knight, who 
seemed to have believed all the enchanter’s 
story till it came to his own share in it. 
“ Whither wouldst thou wend ?” 

“ Home, of course.” Robert pointed to 
the castle. 

“To carry news of succour? Nay.” 

“* All right, then,” said Robert, struck by a 
sudden idea. “Then let me go somewhere 
else.” His mind sought eagerly among the 
memories of the historical romance. 

“Sir Wulfric de Talbot,” he said, slowly, 
“should think foul scorn to—to keep a 
chap—I mean one who has done him no 
hurt—when he wants to cut off quietly—I 
mean to depart without violence.” 

“This to my face? Beshrew thee for a 
knave !” replied Sir Wulfric. Yet the appeal 
seemed to 
have gone 
home. “ But 
thou sayest 
sooth. Go 
where thou 
wilt,” he added, 
nobly, “ thou 
art free. Wulf- 
ric de Talbot 
warreth not | --’ 
with babes. 

And Jakin 

here shall bear 2 

thee com- 

pany.” 


“ All right,” 


oe 
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said Robert, wildly. 
self, I think. Come on, Jakin. 
I salute thee.” 

He saluted after the modern military 
manner, and set off running to the sand- 
pit, Jakin’s long boots keeping up easily. 
He found the fairy. He dug it up, he 
woke it up. He implored it to give him one 
more wish. 

“ T’ve done two to-day already,” it grumbled, 
“and one was as stiff a bit of work as ever I 
did.” 

“Oh, do, do, do, do, de.’” said Robert, 
while Jakin looked on with an expression of 
open-mouthed horror at the strange beast 
that talked and gazed with snails’ eyes at 
him. 

“Well, what is it?” snapped the psammead, 
with cross sleepiness. 

“T wish I was with the others,” said 
Robert. And the psammead began to swell. 
Robert lost consciousness for an instant. 
When he opened his eyes the others were 
crowding round him in a dark room, with 
thick stone walls and no furniture. 

“We never heard you come in,” they said. 
“* How awfully jolly of you to wish it to give 
us our wish!” 

“Of course, we understood that was what 
you'd done.” 

“ But you ought to have told us. Suppose 
we'd wished something silly ?” 


** Jakin will enjoy him- 
Sir Wulfric, 


“Silly?” 
i said Robert, 
very crossly, 
indeed. “ How 
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much sillfer could you have been, I’d like 
You nearly settled me, I can tell 


to know ? 
you.” 

Then he told his story, and the others 
admitted that it certainly had been rough on 
him. And they praised his courage and 
cleverness so much that he presently got 
back his lost temper and felt braver than 
ever and consented to be captain of the 
besieged force. 

“We haven't done anything yet,” said 
Anthea, comfortably; “we waited for you. 
We've collected a lot of daggers and stones 
and we're going to shoot at them through 
these little loopholes with the bow and arrows 
uncle gave you, and you shall have first shot.” 

“T don’t think I’d begin,” said Robert, 
cautiously. “ You don’t know how real they 
are. They won’t attack till sunset; I heard 
Jakin say so. We can spend the day 
getting ready for the defence.” 

They explored the castle thoroughly 
and really the day passed very pleasantly. 
It was hard to believe that there could be 
real danger.. It was in the afternoon that 
they happened to be on the highest tower, 
whence they could see all round the castle, 
and could see, too, that beyond the moat 
on every side the tents of the besieging 
party were pitched. Rather uncomfortable 
shivers ran down the children’s backs as they 
saw that all the men were very busy cleaning 
or sharpening their arms, restringing their 
bows, and polishing their shields. A large 
party came along the road with horses 
dragging along the great trunk of a tree, and 
Cyril felt quite pale because he knew this 
was for a battering-ram. 

“What a good thing we’ve got a moat,” 
he said, “‘and what a good thing the draw- 
bridge is up! I should never have known 
how to work it.” 

“Of course it would be up in a besieged 
castle.” 

“You'd think there ought to have been 
soldiers in it, wouldn’t you?” said Robert. 

“You see, you don’t know how long it’s 
been besieged,” said Cyril, darkly. “ Per- 
haps most of the brave defenders were killed 
quite early in the siege and all the provisions 
eaten, and now there are only a few intrepid 
survivors—that’s us—and we are going to 
defend it to the death.” 

“How do you begin? Defending to the 
death, I mean ?” asked Anthea. 

“We ought to be heavily armed, and then 
shoot at them when they advance to the 
attack, and drop stones on them, and 
daggers.” 
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“ They used to pour boiling lead down on 
besiegers when they got too close,” said 
Anthea. ‘“ Father showed me the holes on 
purpose. for pouring it down through at 
Bodiam Castle. And there are holes like it 
in the gate-tower here.” 

“T think I’m glad it’s only a game. 
only a game, isn’t it?” said Jane. 

But no one had time to answer. 

For suddenly there came the loud, fierce 
cry of a trumpet. 

“You see it zs real,” said Robert, “and 
they are going to attack.” 

All rushed down again to the little dark 
room over the gate-house and looked out of 
the windows. 

“Yes,” said Robert, “they’re all coming 
out of their tents and moving about like ants. 
There’s that Jakin dancing about where the 
bridge joins on. I wish he could see me 
put my tongue out at him! Yah!” 

The others were far too pale to wish to put 
their tongues out at anybody. They looked 
at Robert with surprised respect. Anthea 
said, ** You really ave brave, Robert.” 

And again the trumpet sounded. 

“Rot!” Cyril’s pallor turned to redness 
now, all in a minute. “ He’s been getting 
ready to be brave all the afternoon, and I 
wasn’t ready, that’s all. I shall be braver 
than he is in half a jiffy.” 

A trumpeter came forward to the edge of 
the moat and blew the longest and loudest 
blast they had yet heard. When the blaring 
noise had died away a man who was with 
the trumpeter shouted :— 

“What ho, within there!” And his voice 
came plainly to the garrison in the gate- 
house. 

“ Halloa, there!” Robert bellowed back at 
once. 

“In the name of our Lord the King, and 
of our good Lord and trusty leader, Sir 
Wulfric de Talbot, we summon this castle 
to surrender—on pain of fire and sword and 
no quarter. Do ye surrender?” 

“No!” bawled Robert, “* of course we 
don’t! Never, never, never!” 

The man answered back :— 

“Then your fate be on your own heads.” 

“ Cheer,” said Robert, in a fierce whisper ; 
“cheer to show them we aren’t afraid, and rattle 
the daggers to make more noise. One, two, 
three! Hip, hip, hooray! Again, Hip, hip, 
hooray! One more, Hip, hip, hooray!” 
The cheers were rather high and weak, but 
the rattle of the daggers lent them strength 
and depth. 

And as the cheers died away Robert heard 
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feet on the stairs outside—heavy feet and the 
clank of steel. No one breathed for a 
moment. ‘The steel and the feet went on up 
the turret stairs. Then Robert sprang softly 
to the door. He pulled off his shoes. 
“Wait here,” he whispered, and 
stole quickly and softly after the boots 
and the spur clank. He peeped into 
the upper room. The man was there 
and it was Jakin, all dripping with 
moat-water, and he was 
fiddling about with the 
machinery which Robert 
felt sure worked the draw- 
bridge. Robert banged 
the door suddenly and 
bolted it just as Jakin 
sprang to the inside of 
the door. Then he tore 
downstairs and into the 
little turret at the foot 
of the tower, where the 
biggest window was. 
“We ought to have 
defended skis /” he cried 
to the others, as they 
followed him. He was 
just in time. Another 
man had swum over and 
his fingers were 
on the window- 
ledge. Robert 
never knew how 
the man _ had 
managed to 
climb up out of 
the water. But 
he saw the cling- 
ing fingers and 
hit them as hard 
as he could with 
an iron bar that 
he caught up 
from the floor. 
The man fell with 
a plop-plash into 
the moat - water. 
In another mo- 
ment Robert was 
outside the little 
room, had banged 
its door, and was 
shooting home 
the enorinous bolts and calling to Cyril to 
lend a hand. 
Then they stood im the arched gateway, 
breathing hard and looking at each other. 
There was a creaking above, and then some- 
thing rattled and shook—the pavement they 


stood on seemed to tremble. 
that the drawbridge had been 


told them 
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Then a crash 


lowered to its place. 
And now the drawbridge rang and echoed 


“THE MAN FELL WITH 
A PLOP-PLASH INTO THE 
MOAT-WATER.” 


“Never!” said Robert. 


hollowly to the hoofs 
of horses and the 
tramp of armed men. 
“Up, quick,” cried 
Robert ; “let’s drop 
things on them.” 
Even the girls were 
feeling almost brave 
now. They followed 
Robert quickly, and 
under his directions 
began to drop stones 
out through the long, 
narrow windows. 
There was a_ con- 
fused noise below 
and some groans. 

“Oh, dear,” said An- 
thea, putting down the 
stone she was just going 
to drop out. “I’m afraid 
we’ve hurt somebody !” 

Robert caught up the 
stone in a fury. 

“1 should just hope we 
had !” he said. “I'd give 
something for a jolly good 
boiling kettle of lead. 
Surrender, indeed ! ” 

And now came more 
tramping and a pause, and 
then the thundering thump 
of the battering-ram. And 
the little room was almost 
quite dark. 

“ We've held it,” cried 
Robert ; “we won't sur- 
render! The sun must 
set In a minute. Here, 
they're all jawing under- 
neath again. Pity there’s 
no time to get mcre 
stones! Here, pour that 
water down on them. It’s 
no good, of course, but 
they'll hate it.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Jane, 
“don’t you think we'd 
better surrender ?” 
“We'll have a 


parley, if you like, but we'll never surrender. 
Oh, T'll be a soldier when I grow up, you 


just see if I don’t. 


I won’t go into the 


Civil Service, whatever anyone says.” 
* Let’s wave a handkerchief and ask fora 
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parley,” Jane pleaded. “I don’t believe the 
sun’s going to set to-night at all.” 

“Give them the water first, the brutes,” 
said the bioodthirsty Robert. So Anthea 
tilted the pot over the nearest lead-hole and 
poured. ‘They heard a 
splash below, but no 
one below seemed to 
have felt it. And again 
the ram battered the 
great door. Anthea 
paused. 


* How idiotic!” said 


Robert, lying flat on 
the floor and putting 
one eye to the lead- 


“ANTHEA TILTED THE POT OVER THE NEAREST LEAD-HOLE.” 


hole ; “ of course, the holes go straight down 
into the gate-house—that’s for when the 
enemy has got past the door and the port- 
cullis and almost all is lost. Here, hand 
me the pot———”. He crawled into the three- 
cornered window-ledgeé in the middle of the 
wall, and taking the pot from Anthea poured 
the water out through the arrow-slit. And 
as he began to pour the noise of the batter- 
ing-ram and the tfampling of the foe and 
the shouts of “Surrender!” and “ Talbot for 
ever!” all suddenly stopped and went out 
like the snuff of a candle, the little dark 
room seemed to whirl round and turn topsy- 
turvy, and when the children came to them- 
selves, there they were, safe and sound, in 
the big front bedroom of their own house— 
the house with the ornamental iron top to 
the roof. They all crowded to the window 
and looked out. The moat and the tents 
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and the besieging forcé were gone, and there 
was the garden with its tangle of dahlias and 
marigolds and asters-and late roses, and the 
spiky iron railings, and: the quiet white road. 

Everyone drew a deep breath. 

* And that’s all right !” 
said Robert; “ I told you 
so! .And I say — we 
didn’t surrender, did 
we ?” 

*« Aren’t you glad now 
I wished for a castle ?” 
asked Cyril. 

“T think I am ow,” 
said Anthea, slowly. 
“But I wouldn’t wish 
for it again, I think.” 

“Oh, it was simply 
splendid,” said Jane, un- 
expectedly. “I wasn't 
frightened a bit.” 

“Oh, I say!” Cyri 
was beginning — but 
Anthea stopped him. 

“* Look here,” she said, 
“it’s just come into my 
head. This is the very 
first thing we’ve wished 
for that hasn’t got us into 
a row. And there hasn’t 
been the least little scrap 
of a row about this. No- 
body’s raging downstairs, 
we're safe and sound— 
we’ve had an awfully jolly 
day—at least, not jolly 
exactly, but you know what I mean. And 
we know now how brave Robert is— and 
Cyril, too, of course,” she added, hastily, 
“and Jane as well. And we haven’t got into 
a row with a single grown-up.” 

The door was opened suddenly and 
fiercely. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourselves,” 
said the voice of Martha, and they could tell 
by her voice that she was very angry indeed ; 
“T thought you couldn’t last through the day 
without getting up to some dodgery! A 
person can’t take a breath of air on the front 
door-step but you must be emptying the 
wash-hand jug on to their heads! Off you 
go to bed, the lot of you, and try to get up 
better children in the morning. Now, then, 
don’t let me have to tell you twice. If I 
find any of you not in bed in ten minutes 
I'll let you know it, that’s all. A new cap 
and everything. Off you go!” 

And off they went. And that was the end 
of the besieged castle. 
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Dickens as an Artist. 





By LEonarD W. LILLINGSTON. 


FAICKENS’S illustrators had a 
3] by no means easy time of it. 
His requirements were exacting 
even beyond what is ordinary 
between author and artist. He 
was apt, as he himself said, 
“to build up temples in his mind not always 
makable with hands.” A passage in his 
biography goes farther than that. We are 
assured that the great novelist himself said 
that he was invariably disappointed in the 
illustrations. So much disappointed was he, 
according to another authority, that he would 
have preferred his books to have been 
published without them ! 

May not the true explanation of this dis- 








appointment be found in the three drawings 
by Dickens which accompany this article? 
His fingers itched, even though more or less 
unconsciously, to do the work himself. 

There is nothing in these sketches to 
indicate a pronounced artistic inaptitude. 
Upon some of us all the drawing-lessons in 
the world would be thrown away. These, 
crude as they are, betray no such disability. 
And as to their crudity, it should be remem- 
bered that they are, on the face of it, sketches 
and not finished drawings—an entirely 
different matter. 

The portfolio of any professed artist would 
yield a crop of first designs almost as 
primitive in execution as these of Dickens. 
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“TWO MILES AN HOUR!” 
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But I do not propose to set up that Dickens 
was a great artist, only to suggest that he was 
not wanting in the artistic sense. We are 
enabled to fix the date approximately of one 
of these sketches at least, that which includes 
“Mr. Dibdin’s High-Mettled Racer.” 

This highly popular song of Dibdin’s was 
published in 1831, with ten illustrations by 
Robert Cruikshank. It must have enjoyed 
an uncommon vogue, which probably lasted 
for some years. The great Ducrow staged 
an equestrian entertainment entitled “ The 
High-Mettled Racer ; or, the Life, Death, and 
Restoration of the Favourite Hunter,” in 
which his celebrated Hanoverian horse, 
Brigand, played the title-réle. The song is 
as poor a piece of versification as Dibdin 
ever perpetrated, and he perpetrated many ; 
it is, perhaps, a little difficult at this date to 
understand its more than transient popularity. 
But it was a sporting song, and if we are a 
nation of sportsmen now, we were still more 
so then. The sketch was probably made 
between 1831 and 1837—that is, either shortly 
before or at the same time with the publica- 
tion of “Sketches by Boz.” 

We may at once acquit Dickens of any 
unfulfilled intention of drawing an ideal 
steed. Does he not himself refer dis- 
paragingly to the animal in the description 
beneath—“ Two Miles an Hour; or, How to 
Frighten a Jackass”? By the way, the jackass 
is, perhaps, the least like to nature of them 
all. Iam constrained to admit that at first 
sight it favours a hyena more than a 
jackass. The equestrian, too, must have his 
joke, or it would not be Dickens. “ Vell, 
I declare,” says he, “nankeen breeches 
are famous for riding in.” Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald has hinted at the probability that 
our descendants will have to read “ Pickwick ” 
with a glossary at their elbow. It is quite 
likely. And here is another proof of its 
likelihood ; for evidently this was some 
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subtle satire of the time on the Cockney 
equestrian and his nankeen breeches. Alas, 
that time should have so dulled the point 
of it! By the way, the artist evidently had 
in mind the last line of verse three of the 
song, which runs: “ The high-mettled racer’s 
a hack on the road.” 

I am inclined to think that the steed 
between the shafts is the better one. One 
need say no more of the pair behind the 
shafts except that they look “all werry jolly 
and comfortable.” The conveyance, I 
suppose, might be described as a kind— 
of a sort—of a phaeton. For myself I can 
think of Dickens in connection with only 
one conveyance, “the neatest, pwettiest, 
gwacefullest thing that ever wan upon 
wheels—painted wed, with a cweam piebald,” 
the property of Lord Mutanhed. 

The second word in the text accompany- 
ing the next drawing has, I must confess, 
proved somewhat puzzling. Having spent 
several hours in trying to decipher it to my 
satisfaction, I am, perforce, obliged to leave 
the final solution of the problem to the 
readers of THE STRAND MaGazINeE. An 
expert in autographs, and in the Dickens 
autograph in particular, leans to the view 
that the title is “The 2 Faquirs and the 
Ducks.” True, the spelling of “fakir” varies 
a good deal, as the dictionaries witness. 
But are these gentlemen below intended for 
fakirs? I should rather suggest that they 
are Red Indians; their head -gear alone 
seems to me sufficiently convincing. 

For the rest the expression on the features 
of the one in front—we only see him in 
profile, remember—appears to be intended 
to convey the intensest indignation and 
surprise. “ And that Duck,” he says, “ holds 
the Soul of my Mother.” ‘The face of his 
companion, on the other hand, wears a smirk 
of cynical indifference as though he had long 
since outgrown such “a creed outworn” as 
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that of the transmigration 
of souls, and had _ been 
merely egging on his com- 
rade into a theological dis- 
cussion. Viewed in this 
light his “ My father in- 
habits that Drake” is a mere 
piece of hypocrisy. The 
miller, with his stick firmly 
planted on the ground, and 
breathing an air of defiance 
in general, is quite in- 
different to the doctrine of 
transmigration. “ You may 
claim their Sowds,” says he, 
“But you don’t do me out 
of their Bodies.” 

The third and last sketch 
is, as a drawing, perhaps 
the least interesting of the 
three ; but in another sense 
it far surpasses the others in 
interest, for in the left-hand 
corner of the sketch are the 
initials of the artist. They 
are a quite characteristic 
Dickens autograph, as, 
indeed, is the autograph 
throughout all three. The 
“C” and “D” of this par- 
ticular sketch are, however, 
especially noteworthy. The 
Cheesewring is, of course, 
well known to visitors to 











Cornwall as one of its many 
Druidical remains. The 
name is said to be derived from the shape, 
suggesting a cheese-press. The Cheesewring 
consists of six stones superimposed one upon 
another. The top one was formerly, in all 
probability, a “ Logan ” or rocking-stone, now 
out of equipoise. The pile is about 32ft. high. 
I cannot find any trace of Dickens having 
visited Cornwall prior to the famous excur- 
sion in 1843, when he was accompanied by 
Clarkson Stanfield, Maclise, and Forster. 
“Tt was such an unexpected and continued 
attraction for us,” writes Forster, “that we 
were well into the third week of absence 
before we turned our faces homeward. Rail- 
ways helped us then not much, but where 
the roads were inaccessible to post-horses we 
walked.” And Dickens himself wrote to his 
friend Felton: “Placid star of morning! 
While yet the glow of its enjoyment was 
upon me. Such a trip as we had into 
Cornwall just after Longfellow went away. 
. Sometimes we travelled all night, some- 
times all day.” It is possible that Dickens 
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sketched the stone on this trip. 
inclined to the belief that he did not, and 
that the three sketches were made about the 


same time. And he may well have been to 
Cornwall before. Or, again, it is not unlikely 
that the Cheesewring was copied from one of 
the many engravings of it in existence, then 
as now. 

It remains to be said that Alfred Bryan, 
the artist, whose letter accompanies the 
drawings, apart from other connection with 
Dickens and his work, himself drew a series 
of full-length studies of the principal charac- 
ters from Dickens. 

The photographs are directly reproduced 
from the original drawings now in the 
possession of Mr. W. T. Spencer, of 27, 
New Oxford Street, the well-known Dickens 
expert, by whose courtesy they were placed 
at the disposal of the writer for the purposes 
of this article. They are so far unique, for 
no other Dickens drawings have as yet been 
discovered, 











Curtosities.* 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are a cepted.) 


CRICKETING KAN- 
GAROOS. 

“The two pet 
kangaroos shown here 
belong to a con- 
stable in Caboolture, 
(Queensland, who has 
trained them as 
cricketers. The photo. 
was taken by Mr. 
Ranking, one of the 
Stipendiary magistrates 
of Brisbane, who 
describes them as two 
typical members of an 
Australian eleven.” — 
Mr. W. S. Paul, Royal 
Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland 
Avenue. 


“PEACE HATS.” 

** The accompanying photograph represents a num- 
ber of hats collected by the police from the open 
space in front of the London Royal Exchange on 
Peace Monday, June 2nd. On that morning enthu- 
siastic crowds blocked the streets around the 
Exchange ard Mansion House, with the result that 
traffic had to be suspended for the time. Not 
content with waving flags, shouting, and sing- 
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ing, to celebrate 
the good news of the 
war being over, some 
gentlemen were seen 
throwing their silk hats 
into the air, while 
others, wishful to retain 
their own headgear, 
showed their en- 
thusiasm by removing 
and flinging up other 
people’s hats. After 
the crowd had some- 
what dispersed the 
battered tiles were 
taken in charge by 
the police, and are 
here shown in their 


cell under the portico 
of the 
E. Grubb, 


Royal Ex- 
change.” — Mr. Herbert 18, West 


Street, Bromley, Kent. 








AN ENORMOUS FLEECE. 
**Here is a photograph of an immense fleece 
of Irish wool, shorn near this town. I have photo- 
graphed it hanging on an old tree, after the manner 
of the Golden Fleece at Colchis, and Jason (on a 
ladder) is employed in holding it in position. The 
fact that both he and his ladder are completely 
covered will give some idea of the size of this fleece.” 
—Mr. LI]. W. Smith, Moutrie, Athlone, Ireland, 


* Copyright, 1902, by George Newnes, Limited. 


























WHICH WAY IS HE GOING? 

**Here is an extremely in- 
teresting optical illusion. The 
horseman in the picture appears 
to be riding in either direction. 
As a matter of fact, however, 
the photo. was taken from 
behind.”—Mr. H. C. Barton, 
20, Vanbrugh Park, Black- 
heath, S. E. 


WHEN A BALLOON BURSTS. 

**This photograph illustrates 
the bursting of a hot-air bal- 
loon. While the photographer 
was about to photograph this 
balloon, just before the intended 
ascent, it ruptured, emitting 
the volumes of black smoke 
and gas so well shown in the 
photograph. This balloon had 
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been used by the aeronaut a great many times for the 
purpose of giving ascents at the various county fairs, and 
from the great number of patches one would conclude that 
the huge bag had ruptured or had been rent many times. 
This bursting of the balloon occurred on the Fair grounds 
at Chagrin Falls."—Mr. Chas. J. Aldrich, M.D., 612, 
Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





PICTURE TYPEWRITING. 

**T send you the sketch of an engine, tender, and three 
coaches drawn by myself entirely with a Remington type- 
writer, not a stroke of any kind being added by hand. For 
those not familiar with the typewriter, I will explain that: 
(1) the general outline is a continuation to various lengths 
of the ‘—’ (dash) used in underlining. the different angles 
being produced by shifting the paper in the machine ; (2) the 
windows and buffers are inverted commas ; (3) the wheels 
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and roof-lamps were formed by 
placing a strip of paper over 
the carriage body and striking 
*O’ and ‘A’ respectively in 
such a manner as to show only 
a portion of each letter in the 
drawing ; (4) the dome of the 
engine is an inverted ‘U’; 
(5) six brackets in different 
positions indicate steam; (6) 
the somewhat excessive quantity 
of coal in the tender is a com- 
position of * dashes’ and ‘ full 
stops’ ; and, lastly, the telegraph 
wires and posts are made of 
dots and dashes. ”—Mr. Ernest 
G. Denning, 2, Dean Street, 
Cape Town. 





HOW A SHAFT WENT 
THROUGH A POST. 

** This photograph shows the 
bottom of a telegraph post 
through which a hole is pierced. This was 
done by a runaway team a month or two ago. 
One horse went each side of the post, and 
the end of the shaft came down before 
they got to the post. The shaft went 4ft. 
through the post, and had to be pulled out 
backwards by the team. Neither of the 





horses was injured, and, strange to say, the 
shaft was not damaged in the slightest degree, 
but is still in use. The post is also almost 
as good as ever.”—-Mr. B. L. La Roy, Cold- 
water, Ont. 
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to coax the snakes from the rocks. Around 
the rats he coiled the hair lariat, and later, 
when the rattlers had crawled from their 
den, he bombarded them with stones. 
Then he used the camera. He secured 
indisputable evidence that the lariat is not 
a bar to the progress of the rattlesnake.” — 
Mr. Arthur J. Burdick, 123, North Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, California. 
NOT A PROFESSIONAL GIANT. 

** Edward Beaupre, a young French 
giant, is 7ft. 11in. high and weighs 36olb. 
His neck is 2ft. around, his hands from 
wrist to middle finger-tip are 12$in., his 
shoes are No. 22, and from tip to tip of 


LUCKY FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 

‘** This picture illustrates a curious accident that happened 
here recently. This tin chimney-pot, about 7ft. long, fell a 
distance of 25ft. on to the spike of the conservatory, which 
pierced it right through, not a pane of glass being cracked or 
the house otherwise injured.”—Mrs. Remfry, Firsleigh, Torquay. 


A SHATTERED SUPERSTITION. 

“There is a superstition among the cowboys of the Western 
United States that a rattlesnake will not cross a hair lariat. 
That is one of the reasons that a lariat made of hair is a prized 
possession. The plains of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California are infested with rattlesnakes, and the cowboy who 
spreads his blanket for a night’s rest is liable to awaken and 
find a bedfellow in the person of a rattler, attracted by the 
warmth of his body. The cowboy who is fortunate enough to 
possess a hair lariat seeks the earth couch with a feeling of 
security, for he encircles his bed with coils of the hair rope, 
trusting in the efficacy of the charm to keep away his deadly 
enemy. Not long ago a ‘tenderfoot’ arrived at the ranch of a 
large cattle-owner in Arizona. He came there to study Nature 
and the ways of the festive cowboy. He brought his camera 
with him for purposes of his own. He heard of the superstition 
connected with the hair lariat, and expressed doubts regarding 
its effectiveness as a protector from snakes. He determined to 
put the matter to a test, however, so taking a couple of white 
rats he anchored them near a rattlesnake’s den as bait with which 


outstretched hands he measures rooin. 
The giant’s early life was spent with his 
people at Willow Bunch, North-West 
Territory. Of late years he has led the 
life of a cowboy and ranch hand in 
Montana, where he was ‘ discovered.’ 
Beaupre has never been on exhibition, 
and has no desire to be. He was of 
age January 9th last. He is French, 
and speaks that language fluently. His 
people were country folks, and of 
no more than average dimensions. 
From babyhood, however, he was 
a monster. Beginning his unusual 
growth at three, in nine years he was 
6ft. 6in. high, and at seventeen had 
reached the 7ft. 1in. mark. He has not 
yet ceased to grow. Last year he added 
Ifin. to his stature.” — Mr. M. W. 
Newberry, Press Club, San Francisco, 
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A CURIOUS WOODEN 
STATUE. 

‘The cedar stump shown 
in my first photo. was carved 
into the statue shown in the 
second by Mr. George Stewart, 
a patriotic Scot of seventy-six 
years of age, at Bonnie Brae 
Farm, South Saanich, B.C., 
and represents Sir William 
Wallace, the hero of Scotland. 
It is 6ft. 6in. in height from the 
top of the pedestal, which, 
according to tradition, was the 
height of this redoubtable 
warrior.”—Mr. |. W. Stewart, 
P.O. Box 480, Victoria, B.C. 


“ LEACC.” 


‘*The accompanying photo- 
graph is of a restaurant at Felix- 


better advertisement to him than could have 
done the most elaborate example of the sign- 
painter’s talent.”— Mr. F. P. Walker, King’s 
School, Canterbury. 


PING-PONG AT ITS GREATEST HEIGHT. 
**This photograph, taken in mid-winter at the 
highest point in His Majesty’s home domains, shows 
two of the meteorologists enjoying a game of ping- 
pong alongside the observatory on the summit of 
Ben Nevis. The photo. was taken when the snow 
reached an average depth of 7ft., and during the 


progress of the game the temperature was as low as 
18deg. Fahr. The table, composed as it was of a 
solid block of snow, covered with baize, served its 
purpose admirably, and the game, if not played 
under the most favourable climatic conditions, can at 
least boast of ‘high’ scoring.”—Mr. Robert H. 
Macdougall, Ben Nevis Observatory. 





stowe, owned by a certain Mr. 
Stokes, who may be. seen in the 
picture enjoying his morning 
paper outside his establishment. 
Being an enterprising man, he 
painted the words on the side of 
the house himself. For over a 
year past the mysterious word 
* LEACC’ was a source of wonder 
to the inhabitants and visitors of 
Felixstowe. Determined, how- 
ever, to solve the problem, I way- 
laid the youthful scion of the 
house of Stokes and asked him 
the explanation. He replied that 
his father intended to put up 
‘CYCLE ACCOMMODATION,’ and 
had begun in the middle, leaving 
no space between the end of 
‘cycle’ and the beginning of 
* accommodation.’ Apparently 
daunted by the magnitude of 
the task, and remembering the 
proverbial brevity of life, he 
relinquished it. His unfinished 
sign has, however, proved a 
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A NOVEL SPEAKING- 
TUBE. 


‘“*The pump shown in 
the accompanying photo. 
has a double use, for in 
addition to obtaining water 
from it our friend also uses 
it as a speaking-tube, and 
is able to carry on con- 
versation with his wife in 
a distant part of the 
house.’?— Mr. A. M. 
Bexfield, 6, Victoria Place, 
Grosvenor, Bath. 


AN ILLUSION IN BLACK 
AND WHITE. 

“IT send you a cutting 
from the Melbourne 
Australasian; it is con- 
sidered curious in regard 
to the markings on the 


cow’s face and body, which clearly represent a young 
hippo calf, while the horns look like the legs of an 
acrobat turning a somersault.”—Mr. G. Chitty-Baker, 
Box 123, G.P.O., Perth, W.A. 


A QUEER BRIDGE. 
“The accompanying photograph shows a man 
apparently walking 


it cannot be swept away by 
a flood and is inexpensive. 
Some care has to be exer- 
cised in crossing, as one 
cannot proceed forwards in 
the usual manner, but must 
sidle across, balancing one- 
self by means of the third 
wire. The photograph was 
taken on the Esk, near 
Loch Lee, Glen Esk, Kin- 
cardineshire, Scotland.”— 
Mr. William G. Melvin, 
136, Hamilton Place, Aber 
deen. 


A WEDDING-DRESS OF 
TEETH. 

**Among the American 

Indians the teeth of the 

elk have a reputation for 

bringing good luck. O. L. 

Richards, of El Reno, 

Oklahoma, has a robe or dress ornamented with over 
1,000 of the teeth, which is probably the only one 
of the kind in the United States. It is said to 
have been made nearly a century ago by squaws 
of the Cheyenne tribe, and over forty of these 
women have worn it while being married to 
the warrior of their choice, as it was supposed to bring 





on water. In 
reality he is cross- 
ing a special form of 
wire bridge, consist- 
ing of three iron or 
steel wires, two close 
together forming a 
footway, and one 
4ft. or 5ft. higher 
taking the place of 
a hand-rail. This 
bridge, which is 
specially adapted for 
small streams, has 
the advantages that 


future ‘happiness. 
The photograph 
shows Mr. Richards 
attired in the diess. 
The teeth are so rare 
that they are ex- 
tremely valuable, 
being worth nearly 
ten shillings each. 
The garment shown 
is ornamented with 
1,024 of them.” — 
Mr. D. A. Willey, 
Baltimore. 








““*GENTLEMEN,’ HE SAID, ‘ THIS IS A SIX-SHOOTER.” 


( See page 247.) 





